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MIND-STUFF. 
SYSTEM DES TRANSCENDENTALEN IDEALISMUS, 
** And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley with a grin.” 


You said that life was Lyric, — 
Or Epic was it, you said ? 
Your words are so wise at times, friend, 
The meaning not seldom seems fled. 
But perhaps ’twas the hearer at fault, friend, 
And not the words that you used, 
For I notice when you are wisest 
My mind only gets more confused, 
But Life, you say, is Lyric, 
And you mean, I think, or I guess — 
For the words “subjective subsistence ” 
Only puzzle me more, I confess — 
You mean, I say, or I fancy, 
That life is a sort of sham, 
The result of a mental delusion 
The conceit of a fancied ‘*I am.” 
For I know you said, your friend, friend, 
Was not the identical “I,” 
But only a kind of phantasmos, 
A myth, a deception, not I: 
A picture, in fact, projected, 
In mathematical phrase, 
From the plane of a mental perception 
On the plane of a mental haze. 
You denied, I think I remember, 
The existence of Matter fer se, 
And said it was only a “ concept” — 
No matter most certain to me — 
And you spoke, I know, of “subjective,” 
Of abstract, of concrete, of real ; 
And the scorn you put in your tone, friend, 
Was certainly nothing ideal. 
The mind, you told me, was only 
The perpetual flux and the flow 
Of certain perceptions we connote — 
Another word, I believe, for “ we know” — 
That the “self” was merely a fiction, 
The result of “ connoting,” in fact ; 
But nothing that really existed, 
Save only in phrase, in abstract. 
And then, I remember, you quoted 
Some words that you said were by Hume ; 
No wiser could well have existence — 
His words, not himself, I presume — 
But I felt, as I heard you declaim them, 
“True or false, I know, for my part, 
I’m content to hold as sufficient, 
*I think, I exist,’ with Descartes,” 
For I gather, I think, as resulting, 
If I take what you say to be true, 
That yourself, friend, are only delusion, 
And I but a function of you. 
But still, it is curious and strange, friend, 
After what you say is so plain, 
That considering how close our relations, 
We should differ so much in the main. 
For, not to use words that are rude, friend, 
Or to wax unneedfully hot, 
I am clear that whatever / am, friend, 
Most certainly you I am not. 
And so, farewell, if you please, friend, 
To your queer metaphysical stuff, 
For though Life with you is delusion, 
With me it is real enough, 





MIND-STUFF, ETC, 


“ Life 7s a shadow,” says Scripture, 
But certainly not, as I’m taught, 
A shadow, indeed, of nothing, 
Projected on nothing from naught. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
Granborough Vicarage, January st. 
Spectator. 


GAMBETTA AND CHANZY— STATESMAN 
AND SOLDIER. 


Too soon! So pride will plead, so love will 


say, 
When towering crests stoop midmost of the 


fray, 
When great swords shiver ere the close of day. 


Too soon! Scarce breathed in an unfinished 
ght, 
Dead wielders of an unexhausted might, 


Who at full noontide find unbidden night. 


Trees smitten in full leaf by storm’s red beam, 

Flood-breasting swimmers sunken in mid- 
stream, 

Stars quenched before their time. 
dream. 


’Tis so we 


How may we know, or with what measure mark 

The perfect compass of the soul’s frail bark 

That floats o’er life’s bright gleam from dark 
to dark? 


Yet fallen strength and frustrate purpose move 
Regret ; "tis scarce for mortals to reprove * 
Mortal misjudgment born of pride and love. 


Gambetta—Chanzy! The republic’s yoke 

Of sudden grief must sympathy provoke. 

The Brain, the Sword, both snatched as at one 
stroke ! 


What labor yet, what benison or bane 
For France lay hidden in that strenuous brain, 
Now still forever hidden must remain, 


Had his wild strength crested its highest wave ? 
Would it have worked to shatter or to save ? 
There comes no answer from Gambetta’s grave, 


He had the power to stir a nation’s heart, 
In hopeless strife to play a Titan part, 
And he died young, leaving no clear-lined chart 


To guide his country on her doubtful way 
O’er a dark course, whence one keen lurid ray 
Dies out withhim, What further may one say ? 


At least in grief the France he loved may sit, 
Folding her lowered flag, as is most fit, 
Across his breast who ne’er despaired of it. 


At least a sister nation soft may tread 
In silent sympathy, with grief-bowed head, 
Where a great people mourn its great sons 
dead. 
Punch, 





PANISLAMISM AND THE CALIPHATE, 


From The Contemporary Review. 

PANISLAMISM AND THE CALIPHATE.* 

I usE the word “ Panislamism,” simply 
because it is one of the political catch- 
words of the day. The prefix Paz is 
supposed to have some great and terrible 
significance. It is not long since Europe 
exerted all her power to save Islam from 
the jaws of Panslavism, but now that a 
Pan has been added to Islam, it has be- 
come in its turn the bugbear of Europe. 
It is even supposed that England was 
fighting with this new monster, when she 
put down the revolution in Egypt. En- 
gland could never have so far forgotten 
her liberality as to take up arms against 
Islam, but Panislam must be crushed by 
a new crusade. Such is the wondrous 
power of a prefix. So far as I can under- 
stand the mysterious force of this word, 
it is designed to express the idea that the 
scattered fragments of the Mohammedan 
world have all rallied around the caliph to 
join in a new attack upon Christendom, or 
that they are about to do so. There is 
just enough of truth in this idea to give it 
currency, and to make it desirable that 
the whole truth should be known. Most 


of the mistakes of Europe in dealing with 
the Ottoman Empire, during the present 
century, have come from a misappre- 
hension of the forces of Islam, and the 
position and influence of the sultan of 


Turkey. There is danger now of sucha 
misapprehension as may lead to the most 
unfortunate complications. 

The first essential point, which must 
always be kept in mind by those who 
would understand the movements of the 
Mohammedan world, is the exact relation 
of the Ottoman sultans to the caliphate. 
The word caliph means the vicar or the 
successor of the Prophet. The origin 
and history of the caliphate is well known, 
but it may be well to give a brief résumé 
of it here. During the life of the Prophet 
it was his custom to name a caliph fo act 
for him when he was absent from Medina. 
During his last illness he named his 
father-in-law, Abou-Bekir, and after his 
death this appointment was confirmed by 

* We have received this article from a valued cor- 


respondent, whose name, for obvious reasons, is not 
given. — Ep. 
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election. Omar, Osman, and Ali were 
successively chosen to this office, and 
these four are recognized by all orthodox 
Mohammedans as perfect caliphs. The 
Persians and other Shiites recognize only 
Ali. It is said that the Prophet predicted 
that the true caliphate would continue 
only thirty years. His words are quoted: 
“The caliphate after me will be for thirty 
years. After this there will be only pow- 
ers established by force, usurpation, and 
tyranny.” The death of Ali and the 
usurpation of Mouawiye came just thirty 
years after the death of the Prophet, and 
this was the end of the true and perfect 
caliphate. The sixty-eight imperfect ca- 
liphs who followed were all of the family 
of the Prophet, although of different 
branches, but they fulfilled the demand of 
the sacred law, that the caliph must be of 
the family of Koreish, who was a direct 
descendant from Abraham. Mouawiye 
and the Ommiades, fourteen in all, were 
of the same branch as Osman, the third 
caliph. The Abassides of Kufa, Bagdad, 
and Cairo, fifty-four in all, descended from 
Abas, the great-uncle of the Prophet. 
There were many others who at different 
times usurped the name of caliph, but 
these seventy-two are all who are recog- 
nized as universal caliphs. Mohammed 
XII., the last of these, died in obscurity 
in Egypt in 1538. The power of the ca- 
liphs gradually decayed, until for hun- 
dreds of years it was little more than 
nominal, and exclusively religious. 

The claim of the Ottoman sultans to 
the caliphate dates back to the time of 
Sultan Selim I. This sultan conquered 
Egypt and overthrew the dynasty of the 
Mamelukes. He found at Cairo the ca- 
liph Mohammed XII., and brought him 
as a prisoner to Constantinople. He was 
kept at the fortress of the Seven Towers 
for several years, and then sent back to 
Egypt with a small pension. While Se- 
lim was in Cairo, the shereeff of Mecca 
presented to him the keys of the holy 
cities, and accepted him as their protect- 
or. In 1517 Mohammed XII. also made 
over to him all his right and title to the 
caliphate. This involuntary cession, and 
the voluntary homage of the shereeff of 
Mecca, are the only titles possessed by 
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the Ottoman sultans to the caliphate, 
which, according to the word of the 
Prophet himself, must always remain in 
his own family. If the Ommiades and 
the Abassides were imperfect caliphs, it 
is plain that the Ottoman sultans must be 
doubly imperfect. It was easy, however, 
for an all-powerful sultan to obtain an 
opinion from the ulema that his claim 
was well founded; and it has been very 
generally recognized by orthodox Moham- 
medans, in spite of its essential weak- 
ness. When the time comes, however, 
that the Ottoman sultans are no longer 
powerful, it will be still more easy to 
obtain an opinion that the shereeff of 
Mecca, who is of the family of the 
Prophet, is the true caliph. 

The Ottoman sultans have also as- 
sumed the other and more generally used 
title of /mam-ul-AMussilmin, which may 
be roughly translated Grand Pontiff of all 
the Moslems, although, strictly speaking, 
the functions of an imam are not priestly. 
This title is based upon an article of the 
Mohammedan faith which says, ‘The 
Mussulmans ought to be governed by an 
imam, who has the right and authority to 
secure obedience to the law, to defend 
the frontiers, to raise armies, to collect 
tithes, to put down rebels, to celebrate 
public prayers on Fridays, and at Bei- 
ram,” etc. This article of faith is based 
upon the words of the Prophet, “He 
who dies without recognizing the author- 
ity of the imam of his time, is judged to 
have died in ignorance and infidelity.” 

The law goes on to say, “All Mos- 
lems ought to be governed by one imam. 
His authority is absolute, and embraces 
everything. All are bound to submit to 
him. No country can render submission 
to any other.” 

Under this law the Ottoman sultans 
claim absolute and unquestioning obedi- 
ence from all Moslems throughout the 
world; but their right to this title rests 
upon the same foundation as that upon 
which is based the title of caliph. The 
Prophet himself said, and the accepted 
law repeats, that the Imam-ul-Mussilmin 
must be of the family of Koreish. The 
Ottoman sultans belong not only to a dif- 
ferent family, but to a different race. 





With this evident weakness in their 
title to the caliphate, and the accompany- 
ing rank of universal imam, it is a ques- 
tion of interest on what grounds the 
doctors of Mohammedan law have justi- 
fied their claims, and how far these have 
been recognized. 

In addition to the rights said to have 
been conferred by the caliph Mohammed 
XII. and by the shereeff of Mecca upon 
Sultan Selim I., and by him transmitted 
to his posterity, the Mohammedan doctors 
make use of a very different argument. 
They say :— 


The rights of the house of Othman are based 
upon its power and success, for one of the 
most ancient canonical books declares that the 
authority of a prince who has usurped the 
Caliphate by force and violence ought not the 
less to be considered legitimate, because, since 
the end of the perfect Caliphate, the sovereign 
power is held to reside in the person of him 
who is the strongest, who is the actual ruler, 
and whose right to command rests upon the 
power of his armies, 


This statement presents the real basis of 
the claims of the sultans to the caliphate. 
Itis the right of the strongest. Any man 
who disputes it, does so at his peril; and, 
since 1517, the Ottoman sultans have 
been able to command the submission of 
the Mohammedan world. Their title has 
not been seriously disputed. 

But the title has this weak point in it. 
It is good only so long as the sultan is 
strong enough to maintain it. It has not 
destroyed the rights of the family of 
Koreish. It only holds them in abeyance, 
until some one of that family is strong 
enough to put an end to the Turkish 
usurpation. The power of thesultan does 
not depend upon the title, but the title de- 
pends upon his power. This is a point 
the political importance of which should 
never be overlooked. 

We come now to our second question. 
How far is the claim of the Ottoman sul- 
tans to the caliphate now recognized in 
the Mohammedan world? Except with 
the Shiites, who have never acknowledged 
it, there is no open rebellion against it. 
But the decay of the Ottoman Empire 
during the last hundred years has been 
obvious to all the world. Not only has it 
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been gradually dismembered, not only 
have many of its Mohammedan subjects 
been brought under the dominion of 
Christian powers, and many of its Chris- 
tian subjects set free, not only have its 
African possessions become practically in- 
dependent, except Tripoli, but the house 
of Othman exists to-day, only because 
Christian Europe interfered to defend it 
against its own Mohammedan subjects. 
The house of Mohammed Ali would oth- 
erwise have taken its place. Again and 
again have the sultans shown their ina- 
bility to defend the frontiers of Islam. 
Since the advent of the present sultan, 
the process of dismemberment has gone 
on more rapidly than ever. 

The influence of these facts upon the 
Mohammedan world has’ been very 
marked. I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge of the people of Indiaand cen- 
tral Asia, but from the best information 
that I can obtain, I conclude that while 
they have lost none of their interest in 
Islam, while they are still interested in the 
fate of their Turkish brethren, they would 
not lift a finger to maintain the right of the 
sultan to the caliphate against any claim- 
ant of the family of the Prophet. The 
feeling of the Arabic-speaking Moham- 
medans is well known. Islam is an Arab 
religion; the Prophet was an Arab; the 
caliph should be an Arab. The Ottoman 
sultans are barbarian usurpers, who have 
taken and hold the caliphate by force. 
The Arabs have been ready for open 
revolt for years, and have only waited for 
a leader of the house of the Prophet. 
Their natural leader would be the shereeff 
of Mecca; and it is understood that the 
shereeff who has just been deposed by the 
sultan, as well as his predecessor who 
was mysteriously assassinated, was on 
the point of declaring himself caliph. 
The new shereeff is a young man of the 
same family. 

So far as the Turkish, Circassian, and 
Slavic Mohammedans are concerned, their 
interests are bound up with those of the 
sultan. They do not distinguish between 
the caliphate and the sultanat. Their 
ruler is the Imam-ul-Mussilmin, their law 
is the Sheraat, their country is the Dar- 
Islam; and when they are fighting for 





their sultan they are fighting for their 
faith, They know nothing of any other 
possible caliph. But if a new caliph 
should appear at Mecca, and declare the 
sultan a usurper anda Kaffir, it is very 
doubtful whether they would stand by 
the sultan. They would not know what 
to do. 

Another element enters just now into 
the question of the caliphate, of which so 
much has been written of late that it is 
only necessary to mention it here. The 
Mohammedan world is looking for the 
coming of the Mehdy. The time ap- 
pointed by many traditions for his ap- 
pearance has already come, the year of 
the Hedjira 1300. Other traditions, how- 
ever, fix no definite time — they only say 
“towards the end of the world,” and many 
impostors have already appeared at differ- 
ent times and places claiming to be the 
Mehdy. According to Shiite tradition, it 
is the twelfth imam of the race of Ali 
who is to appear, At the age of twelve 
he was lost in a cave, where he still lives, 
awaiting his time. According to the Sun- 
nis, the Mehdy is to come from Heaven 
with three hundred and sixty celestial 
spirits to purify Islam and convert the 
world. He will be a perfect caliph, and 
will rule over all nations. 

It is impossible for any Christian to 
speak with absolute certainty of the real 
feeling of Mohammedans; but it is evi- 
dent that this expected Mehdy is talked 
of by Mohammedans everywhere, and 
that there is more or less faith in his 
speedy appearance. No one who antici- 
pates his coming, can have any interest 
in the claims of the sultan to be the caliph. 
Should any one appear to fulfil the de- 
mands of the tradition, and meet with 
success in rousing any part of the Mo- 
hammedan world, the excitement would 
become intense, especially in Africa and 
Arabia. The claims of the sultan would 
be repudiated at once. Still I think it 
probable that too much has been made of 
this Mehdy in Europe. I do not think 
that the pachas of Constantinople have 
any more faith in his coming than Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has in the second com- 
ing of Christ. They only fear that some 
impostor may take advantage of the tra- 
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dition to create division in the empire. ; 


This is the real danger. 

It has been evident for many years that 
the sultans have felt that their influence in 
the Mohammedan world was declining. 
They have seen that beyond their own do- 
minions the caliph has no real authority ; 
that whatever influence they have depends 
upon the strength of their own empire. 
Abd-ul-Medjid and Abd-ul-Aziz seem to 
have had a pretty clear conception of their 
weakness, and of the necessity of restor- 
ing the vitality of the Ottoman Empire, 
by the introduction of radical reforms. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
Hatt-i-Houmayoun and the other innumer- 
able hatts issued by these sultans, were 
all intended simply to blind the eyes of 
Europe. None knew better than they 
that the empire must be reformed or lost. 
But they were caliphs as well as, sultans, 
and what they would do as sultans they 
could not do as caliphs. The very nature 
of their claims to the caliphate made them 
more timid. They could not execute the 
reforms which they promised, without en- 
countering the opposition of the whole 
body of the ulema, the most powerful and 
the best-organized force in the empire. 
If they could have saved their empire by 
resigning the caliphate, they might possi- 
bly have been willing to do it, but they 
were made to believe that in surrender- 
ing the caliphate they would lose the 
support of the only part of the nation 
upon which they could fully depend. So 
they hesitated, promising much and do- 
ing little, raising hopes on one side 
which could never be forgotten, and rais- 
ing fears on the other which they could 
not allay; seeing clearly the need of re- 
form, but seeing no way in which to 
accomplish it. They could decide upon 
nothing, and drifted on until Abd-ul-Aziz 
was deposed and assassinated by his own 
ministers, and the empire was on the 
verge of ruin. 

The next sultan was overwhelmed by 
the burdens which fell upon him, and in 
a few months was deposed as a lunatic. 
Sultan Hamid came to the throne under 
these trying circumstances, and it seemed 
for a time that he might be the last of the 
sultans. He was but little known, as he 
had been forced to live in retirement, and 
it was supposed that he would follow 
meekly in the steps of his predecessors; 
but it very soon became evident to those 
about him that he had a mind and a will 
of his own — more than this, that he had 
a policy which he was determined to carry 
out. A sultan with a fixed policy was a 
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new thing, and to this day Europe is some 
what sceptical about it; but it very soon 
became apparent to close observers at 
Constantinople. Sultan Hamid was de- 
termined to be first of all the caliph, the 
Imam-ul-Mussilmin, and to sacrifice all 
other interests to this. His education 
had been exclusively religious, and in his 
retirement he had lived a serious life, as- 
sociating much with the ulema, who, no 
doubt, pointed out to him the vacillating 
policy of his predecessors, and the danger 
that there was that the caliphate and the 
empire would be lost together. He de- 
termined to strengthen his empire by re- 
storing the influence of the caliphate, and 
rallying the Mohammedan world once 
more around the throne of Othman. 
Judged from a European standpoint, this 
policy is at once reactionary and suicidal. 
It ignores the fact that the Ottoman Em- 
pire is dependent for its existence upon 
the good-will of Europe; that it has meas- 
ured its strength with a single Christian 
power, and been utterly crushed in a year. 
It ignores the principle that a government 
can never be strong abroad which is weak 
at home. It ignores the history of the 
last hundred years. It may be doubted 
whether it is a policy which can be justified 
from the standpoint of Islam. Turkey is 
the last surviving Mohammedan power of 
any importance. Its influence depends 
upon its strength, and its strength upon 
the prosperity of its people, and this upon 
a wise and enlightened administration of 
the government. It would seem that the 
best thing the sultan could have done for 
Islam, would have been not to excite the 
fears of Europe by the phantom of a Pan- 
islamic league, but to have devoted all his 
energies to the reformation of his gov- 
ernment. 

But Sultan Hamid chose the path of 
faith rather than of reason, and, however 
we may think the choice unwise, we are 
bound to treat it with respect. It is eas 
to say that it was a mere question of rd 
icy, and very bad policy; it certainly was, 
but I think we have good reason to be- 
lieve that the sultan was actuated by reli- 
gious rather than political motives, that 
he is a sincere and honest Moslem, and 
feels that it is better to trust in God than 
in the Giaour. I havea sincere respect 


and no little admiration for Sultan Hamid. 
Had he been less a caliph and more a 
sultan, with his courage, industry, and 
pertinacity, he might have done for Tur- 
key what he has failed to do for Islam. 
He might have revived and consolidated 
It is possible that he may 


the empire. 
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do it yet, and should he attempt it he will 
have the sympathy of the world. 

But thus far, having transferred the seat 
of government from the Porte to the pal- 
ace, having secured a declaration from 
the ulema that his will is the highest law, 
and that as caliph he needs noradvice, he 
has sought, first of all, to make his influ- 
ence felt in every part of the Mohamme- 
dan world, to revive the spirit of Islam, 
and to unite it in opposition to all Euro- 
pean and Christian influences. Utterly 
unable to resist Europe by force of arms, 
he has sought to outwit her by diplomacy 
and finesse. I know of nothing more re- 
markable in the history of Turkey than 
the skill with which he made a tool of Sir 
Henry Layard. Sir Henry could not be 
bought; but he could be flattered and 
blinded by such attentions as no Ottoman 
sultan ever bestowed upon any ambassa- 
dor before ; and to accomplish this object, 
the sultan did not hesitate to ignore all 
Mohammedan ideas of propriety. His 
demonstration of friendship for Germany 
is another illustration of his diplomatic 
skill. But while ready to yield any point 
of etiquette to accomplish his ends, he 
has resisted to the last every attempt to 
induce him to do anything to repress or 
punish any development of Moslem fa- 
naticism. All Europe combined could 
not force him to punish the murderer of 
Colonel Coumaroff, the secretary of the 
Russian embassy, who was shot down in 
the street like a dog by a servant of the 
palace ; nor, so far as I know, has he ever 
suffered a Moslem to be punished for 
murdering a Christian. 

His agents have done their best to 
rouse the Mohammedans of India and 
central Asia. He has armed the tribes 
of northern Africa against France, and 
encouraged them to resist to the end. 
He has given new life to Mohammedan 
fanaticism in Turkey. The change from 
the days of Abd-ul-Aziz is very marked. 
The counsellors of the sultan are no 
longer the ministers, but the astrologers, 
eunuchs, and holy men of the palace. 
No Mussulman could now change his 
faith in Constantinople without losing his 
life. Firmans can no longer be obtained 
for Christian churches, and it is extremely 
difficult to obtain permission to print a 
Christian book, even in a Christian lan- 
guage. The greatest care is taken to 
seize books of every description in the 
Custom House. It is not long since the 
“ Life of Mr. Gladstone” was seized as a 
forbidden book. It is a curious fact in 
this connection that the fanaticism of the 








government is far in advance of the fanat- 
icism of the people. There is no fear of 
the people, except as they are encouraged 
and pushed forward by those in authority. 
If left to themselves, Turks and Chris- 
tians would have no difficulty in living 
together amicably. 

The relation of the sultan to the rebel- 
lion in Egypt is not perfectly clear, and 
probably never will be. In one sense he 
was no doubt the cause of it. It was a di- 
rect result of the agitation which his policy 
had roused, But it was not intended by 
Arabi to strengthen the power of a Turk- 
ish caliph. It was originally anti-Turkish, 
and looked to the revival of the Arab 
caliphate, as well as to the personal ad- 
vantage of Arabi himself. The sultan 
could not oppose it without exciting the 
enmity of those whom he most wished to 
conciliate, so he sought to control it and 
turn it to his own advantage. He gave 
Arabi all possible aid and support. There 
is no reason to suppose that Arabi and 
his friends were deceived by this; but it 
was for their interest to avoid a conflict 
with the sultan as long as possible, and 
to get what aid from himthey could. But 
for the intervention of England, Arabi 
would no doubt have won the game 
against the Turk. He might even have 
caused the downfall of the sultan; for it 
is a well-known fact that so great was the 
enthusiasm of the Moslems in Syria and 
Arabia for Arabi, that they were with 
difficulty restrained by the Turkish au- 
thorities from breaking out into open re- 
bellion. This spirit had been fostered by 
the sultan; but it naturally turned, not to 
the Turkish caliph, but to the successful 
Arab adventurer. Evenin Asia Minor and 
Constantinople the enthusiasm for Arabi 
was universal, and had he been allowed 
to triumph unmolested, it seems probable 
the sultan would have been forced either 
to unite with him in a crusade against 
Christendom, or to send an army to put 
him down. Either of these courses would 
have been fatal; for no Moslem army 
would have fought against Arabi under 
such circumstances, and as against Eu- 
rope the sultan could have accomplished 
nothing. 

It is no doubt perfectly legitimate for a 
caliph, especially for one whose title de- 
pends upon the strength of his sword, to 
stir up the enthusiasm of his people and 
attract their attention to himself as their 
leader. He cannot be blamed for improv- 
ing every occasion to defend their rights 
and interfere in their behalf. If he is 


strong enough to do so, it is no doubt in 
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full accord with the example and teaching 
of the Prophet that he should lead them 
against the infidels. Itis not strange that 
a man of faith should be so dazzled by 
the possibility of such a crusade as to 
forget his own weakness. As he sits in 
his palace to-night,* and hears the roar of 
the guns announcing the great festival of 
Courban Beiram, and thinks that more 
than two hundred millions of the faithful 
are uniting with him in the sacrifice, and 
confessing their faith in the Prophet of 
whom he claims to be the successor and 
representative, it will be strange if he does 
not dream of what might be if he could but 
rally them round his throne ; strange if he 
does not catch something of the inspira- 
tion of the Prophet himself, who, with God 
on his side, dared alone to face all Mecca, 
and with a few half-naked Arabs to brave 
the world. There is nothing in the pal- 
ace unfavorable to such a dream as this, 
and there will be nothing in the pomp and 
ceremony of the homage to be paid to him 
to-morrow morning to recall him from it. 
What a contrast it will be to come back 
from such a dream of universal dominion, 
and the triumph of the true faith, to the 
discussion of the sixty-first article of the 
Treaty of Berlin and the rights of the 
Armenians! It is perfectly legitimate for 
a caliph to have such dreams, and per- 
fectly natural for him to prefer to try to 
realize them, rather than to give his atten- 
tion to the reform of his empire; but 
without blaming the caliph we may well 
doubt whether it is altogether wise for 
the sultan of Turkey to indulge in such 
dreams. 

I believe that it would be better not 
only for Turkey but for Islam also, if the 
sultan would give up his doubtful title to 
the caliphate, and pass it over to the de- 
scendant of the Prophet whois shereeff of 
Mecca. As for Turkey, this is the only 
hope of the empire; and the experience 
of the pope of Rome has made it clear 
that the loss of temporal power tends 
rather to strengthen than to weaken a 
great religious organization. There is no 
inclination in any part of the world to 
persecute Mohammedans, or interfere in 
any way with their faith. Only a very 
small minority of them are under the 
government of the sultan, and those who 
are not enjoy as much religious liberty 
as those who are. This is not from fear 
of the sultan, but it is in accord with 
the spirit of the age, and the manifest in- 
terest of other governments. As a caliph 


* The eve of Courban Beiram. 





cannot by any possibility restore the 
strength of the Ottoman Empire, so a 
sultan of Turkey cannot be the spiritual 
leader of millions who are not in any way 
under his control. I see no reason to 
suppose that the transfer of the caliph to 
Mecca would in any way weaken the faith 
of Moslems or diminish their zeal. Mo- 
hammedans in India and in Russia show 
no more inclination to abandon their faith 
than those who.reside at Constantinople 
under the shadow of the caliph; on the 
contrary, there is more unbelief in Con- 
stantinople than there. What is more, 
there is every reason to believe that such 
a transfer would gratify the great majority 
of Mohammedans, probably a majority of 
those living in the Turkish empire, cer- 
tainly all the Arabic-speaking population. 
In one way or another this change is sure 
to come, however it may be resisted by 
the sultan; the very effort that he has 
made to arouse the spirit of Islam has 
made it more apparent than before that he 
is really powerless to defend any Moham- 
medan country against aggression. He 
could do nothing for Tunis against 
France. He could do nothing for Arabi 
against England. The very encourage- 
ment that he gave in these cases was an 
injury tothem. The Arabs are all ready 
to assert their rights to the caliphate and 
defend them against the sultan. If he 
does not surrender the title voluntarily, 
sooner or later they will take it by force, 
and that part of the empire along with it. 

The sultan complains of the interfer- 
ence of Europe in the affairs of his em- 
pire; but, in fact, he owes not only his 
throne, but his continued possession of 
the caliphate, to their protection. Let it 
be known in Mecca to-day that Europe 
would favor such a change and encourage 
an insurrection in Syria and Arabia, and 
the new shereeff of Mecca would celebrate 
the Courban Beiram as caliph amidst such 
enthusiasm as has not been known there 
fora hundred years. 

In spite of all this, however, in spite of 
the imperfection of his title, and the cool- 
ness or discontent of Mohammedans 
throughout the world, in spite of the 
growing weakness of the empire and his 
failure to defend those whom he has en- 
couraged to resist Europe, it is not prob- 
able that Sultan Hamid will voluntarily 
surrender the caliphate. Abd-ul-Aziz 


might have done it tosave his empire, but 
Sultan Hamid is too religious a man; he 

values his title of Imam-ul-Mussilmin too | 
highly to give it up without a struggle. 
It is safe to conclude that he will cling to 
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it until it is taken by force by a stronger 
man. 

I have already mentioned incidentally 
the relation of Europe to the caliphate. 
England and France are most directly 
interested in this question, and hitherto 
their policy has been to sustain the claims 
of the sultans. They seem to be quite as 
anxious to maintain the caliphate of Con- 
stantinople as the sultans themselves, and 
its continuance has been due in great 
measure to their protection. As the in- 
terest of France in this question is only 
secondary, I will confine myself to the 
policy of England. It is not strange that 
England, with her Indian empire and 
forty million Mohammedan subjects, 
should be deeply interested in the ques- 
tion of the caliphate. It.must be a ques- 
tion of vital importance to her whether it 
is better for the peace of India to have the 
caliphate in the hands of a temporal sover- 
eign at Constantinople or of a shereeff of 
Mecca in Arabia. So long as she was in 
close alliance with the sultan, and her in- 
fluence at Constantinople was supreme, 
there could not be any doubt on this sub- 
ject, for a caliph at Mecca would be prac- 
tically beyond her reach; but since the 
Crimean war English influence has sel- 
dom been paramount at Constantinople. 
Still, English statesmen have probably 
reasoned that, even if he were decidedly 
unfriendly, it was better to have a caliph 
who had something to lose, and who, on 
occasion, could be reached by a British 
fleet and bombarded in his palace, than 
one in the deserts of Arabia who could 
not be reached by pressure of any kind, 
either diplomatic or military, who might 
proclaim a holy war without fear of being 
called to account for it. There is always 
a great practical advantage in dealing 
with a responsible person. Then, again, 
the late sultans have manifested no incli- 
nation to rouse the fanaticism of Moham- 
medans against Christendom. They have 
been only anxious that Christendom 
should forget them, and leave them to 
manage their own affairs in their own 
way. Under these circumstances no En- 
glish interest has demanded the consider- 
ation of the question of the caliphate. 
It is a religious question which no Chris- 
tian government could wish to take up 
unless forced to do so. Whatever the 
Turks may believe, it is certain that no 
European power has any inclination to 
enter upon a crusade against the Moham- 
medan religion. Even the pope of Rome, 
who in former days decreed crusades 
against the Moslem, is now on terms of 
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the most friendly intimacy with the ca- 
liph. England not only carefully protects 
the rights of Mohammedans in India, 
but she has used all her influence for 
years to strengthen the Ottoman Empire 
and discourage all agitation against the 
caliphate of the sultan. 

Such has been the policy of the past. 
But circumstances have’ changed, and 
long-cherished hopes have been disap- 
pointed. The effort to reform and 
strengthen the Turkish empire has failed 
chiefly because the sultans have been un- 
willing or unable to abandon the strictly 
religious constitution of the government, 
and to distinguish between their duties as 
caliphs, and their duties as civil rulers 
over a mixed population of various sects. 
This failure has led to most unhappy com- 
plications in Europe, to the dismember- 
ment of European Turkey, and to a great 
development of the influence of Russia, 
the power most unfriendly to the exist- 
ence of the Turkish empire. It is now 
clear to all the world that Turkey cannot 
be reformed by acaliph. In addition to 
this, the present sultan, departing from 
the prudent course of his predecessors, 
has undertaken to rouse the hostility of 
Islam against Christendom, and to en- 
courage fanatical outbreaks, not only in 
Africa, but in Asia as well. As caliph he 
is no longer the friendly ally of the Chris- 
tian powers, but, as far as he dares, is 
acting against them. Under these changed 
circumstances the question must arise 
whether it is any longer for the interest 
of England to defend the caliphate of 
Constantinople. It is not a question of 
deposing one caliph and setting up anoth- 
er. This is not the work of a Christian 
power. It is for Mohammedans to settle 
this question among themselves. If they 
prefer to continue to recognize the sultan 
as caliph, they should be free to do so. 
But the policy of England has not hith- 
erto been one of neutrality. It has been 
the active support of the sultan. The 
question now is whether this support 
should not be withdrawn, and the Arabs 
made to understand that if they prefer an 
Arab caliph at Mecca, England will not 
interfere to prevent it. 

This is a very serious question, and the 
plan is open to the objection already sug- 
gested of the inaccessibility of Mecca. 
It is also to be considered that the Arabs 
are more fanatical and more easily excited 
than the Turks. But, on the other hand, 
it may be doubted whether the influence 
of the shereeff of Mecca would be greatly 
increased by his assuming the title of 
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caliph. It would not be recognized by 
the Turks, and Constantinople would be 
even more opposed to Mecca than it is 
now. The nature of the new caliph’s in- 
fluence would be the same that it is now 
as shereeff of Mecca—a purely moral 
influence. 

Another thing to be considered is the 
fact that this is only a question of time. 
Sooner or later this change is sure to 
come. As the power of the sultan con- 
tinues to decline, he will be less and less 
able to resist the progress of this Arab 
movement. It is not easy to see exactly 
what England will gain by postponing 
this change. Certainly not the friendship 
of the Arabs. I cannot speak with au- 
thority of the feeling in India; but it is 
understood that Indian Mohammedans 
sympathize with the Arabs rather than 
the Turks. I cannot presume to givea 
decided opinion on this question; but the 
new responsibilities assumed by the Brit- 
ish government in Egypt, make it one of 
immediate practical importance. Are the 
real interests of England with the Turk 
or the Arab? 


* 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A SINGULAR CASE, 


CHAPTER III. 


AT ten o’clock on the following morn- 
ing the three were again assembled in 
Putterton’s chamber for the purpose of 
ow the contents of the mysterious 

OX. 

“As I said yesterday,” remarked Put- 
terton, “we may as well begin by opening 
these packets of letters — so here’s fora 
start.” And thus speaking, ne lifted ten- 
derly from the table, where the papers 
had again been deposited, one of the 
larger bundles. The outside portion was 
so much decayed that a slight pressure of 
his thumb-nail served to separate the cord 
with which it was bound, yet which had 
retained sufficient tenacity to keep the 
mass together. He was holding it close 
to the table, and as the cord broke, the 
letters fell apart like the leaves of a book, 
and were carefully laid on a paper. Those 
which had been outermost were so tender 
that little could be done with them. 

“One would think,” said Winmore, 
when he had for some time vainly tried 
to open one of these, “that papers pro- 
tected in a box like this would be better 
preserved; but they are almost too far 
gone to be of any service. The ink seems 
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| to be all faded out too; and altogether, 
|I fear we shall not learn much from 
them.” 

“The box is rusty, and full of holes, 
you see, which accounts for the decay. I 
think we must get some clue from the 
whole lot. Try the middle ones — they 
are better preserved.” 

Winmore therefore took one from the 
middle, and proceeded to open it, while 
Putterton was examining one of the other 
packets, and Bill sat smoking, but regard- 
ing the proceedings intently. It so hap- 
pened that the one he chose had been 
somewhat smaller than the rest, and had 
consequently been well protected, and 
was still firm and strong. He easily took 
the letter from the envelope and unfolded 
it. When he had done so, he looked 
steadily at the page, and remained so long 
silent that the attention of Putterton and 
Bill was finally attracted. 

“Well, Win, you appear to have found 
something deucedly interesting,” said Put- 
terton. 

Winmore smiled, and at the same time 
slowly turned the page to his view. An 
unmounted photograph of a woman and 
child was attached to the upper quarter 
of it. Putterton sprang up the better to 
inspect it, and his example was followed, 
but more deliberately, by Bill. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Putterton, 
“that’s a wonderfully handsome woman, 
—and a beautiful child, too,” he added. 
“One of them is the Ellen of the Glen, 
depend upon it;” and he scrutinized the 
picture more closely. 

Bill looked at it for some time and then 
returned to his chair, puffing vigorously 
at his pipe. 

“ Well,” said Winmore, “what do you 
think?” 

‘“‘Purtiest face I ever see,” answered 
Bill absently; and Winmore surmised 
that it perhaps recalled to him an early 
love. Then he wondered if it was a love- 
affair that had driven Bill into the wilder- 
ness and made of him such a singular 
man. 

Putterton and Winmore continued to 
admire the rare beauty of the photograph 
for some time, and then proceeded to ex- 
amine further into the contents of the 
letter. It was addressed to “ My dear 
Willie,” and was dated from Ramapo. 

‘*Where’s Ramapo?” asked Putterton. 

“ Ramapo!” repeated Winmore, — “let 
me see. I believe there is a small river 
of that name near New York. I suppose 
this village must take its name from the 
river, and be near it.” 


” 
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“ Probably — but what does it say?” 

Winmore thereupon proceeded to read 
it aloud, but it was found to contain noth- 
ing of special importance. The writer, 
who was undoubtedly a woman, regretted 
that Willie had taken the course he had, 
exposing himself needlessly to so many 
dangers — expressing the opinion that the 
difficulty might have been settled some 
other way. She said that Barney Garran, 
who seemed from the tone of the remarks 
to have been an important figure in the 
“difficulty,” had not been heard from, 
and no one knew where he had gone. 

“Well, that don’t interest us very 
much,” said Putterton. “ Why didn’t she 
say what the ‘difficulty’ was? then we 
might have judged what sort of a charac- 
ter this Burnfield was. You say, Bill, you 
never heard of such a man before you dis- 
covered the Glen.” 

“ Nary time,” replied Bill, “an’ thet’s 
the curos part o’ it — not so curos, neither, 
wen ye think it over, This yer Burnfield 
must ha’ gone inter the Smoky Hill in ’57 
at least. At thet time —but, demme, I 
allus git confused like wen | think back 
so fur — anyhow, I know Granite hedn’t 
no more’n six or eight houses then; an’ 
men wur all-fired skerce yer them days, 
an’ often came an’ went without tellin’ 
whur they come from or whur they was 
goin’. It wurn’t healthy to be too inquis- 
itive, an’ ax too many questions. It wur 
like thet wen I first remember Granite, 
an’ thet wur — ah —nigh onto fourteen 
year ago. Nobody axed me whur | come 
from; mebbe I didn’t know —an’ I’m 
certing I didn’t care.” 

This was Bill’s usual language when 
speaking of his early days in Granite ; and 
as every one thought he had his own rea- 
sons for not knowing, his remarks were 
received with a good-natured wink, and 
the subject of conversation was generally 
changed. 

“ Besides,” Bill continued, “nobody 
ever inquired after Burnfield, an’ ’tain’t 
likely a man’ll be remembered yer wen 
he’s bean gone fifteen year or more, an’ 
p’r’aps wasn’t known wen he was yer. 
No, ’tain’t quar to me. Whur did he git 
his mail — look on the envelope.” 

“Care of Colonel Denton — Fort Hen- 
ry,” read Winmore. 

“Wal, ye see,” proceeded Bill, “ Kun- 
nel Denton, I think, wur killed in the 
Secesh war, an’ probably nary man who 
wur thur fifteen year ago is thur now — 
’tain’t likely they would remember ole 
Burnfield, anyway.” 

“True — true,” said Putterton sadly, 
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shaking his head. “ How quickly things 
change in this rapid-growing region, and 
how soon a man is forgotten when he falls 
out of the race!” 

“Tt seems to me,’”’ Winmore ventured, 
“that this man Burnfield must have been 
killed, either by Indians or accident, and 
never came out of his snug valley. Don’t 
you think we’ll run across the poor fel- 
low’s bones over there?” 

. “ Possibly,” answered Bill — “ possi- 
] "aid 

The inspection of the papers was con- 
tinued, and most of them were found to 
be bills, receipts, letters, etc., and had no 
reference to the Glen or its surroundings, 
and not much to its inhabitant. At 
length, however, Putterton opened a heav- 
ier and rather well-preserved paper, which 
proved to be a rudely executed map of 
Glen Ellen and vicinity. They eagerly 
examined it, and distinguished three or 
four dotted lines leading out from the 
Glen, which they conjectured indicated 
trails to the mine or mines. A closer in- 
spection proved the conjecture to be the 
truth; for the lines were lettered ‘trail 
to mine,” “ trail to fort,” and “ short cut.” 
Then there was another paper folded with 
the map which described the character of 
the mine in a very general way, but made 
no mention of the amount of work which 
Burnfield had performed on it. The lode 
itself appeared to be silver, but there was 
no statement as to quantity or quality. 

“Wal,” said Bill, with considerable 
satisfaction, ‘that fixes us all O.K.” 

“ Yes, there’ll be no trouble finding the 
mine now,” said Putterton. ‘“ The only 
question is whether it will be valuable 
when we do find it. It’s queer, Bill,’ he 
added, “that the Indians never told you 
about a solitary white man in the Smoky 
Hill region —they’re such great friends 
of yours.” 

“Yes, that’s a little singler — ’specially 
as they seem to be ready to tell me most 
anything. Sometimes, though, they seem 
to be a leetle afeard o’ me, too; but the 
Range Injuns don’t come yer to Ruby 
much, an’ we hain’t none o’ us bean much 
in the Range. The other Injuns wouldn’t 
know nothin’ about it.” Bill puffed slowly 
and thoughtfully at his pipe. ‘Guess, 
too, they would keep it dark for fear they 
might be accused o’ killin’ him, an’ git 
into trouble.” 

“Perhaps they did murder him,” said 
Winmore, to whom that seemed the most 
plausible explanation. 

“ P’r’aps —but 1 don’t think so,” an- 
swered Bill. 
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“ Why?” asked Putterton. 

“ Wal, mostly ’cause everything in the 
Glen ’pears to be jest as it wur wen Burn- 
field tived thur; an’ if the Injuns had 
killed him they would ha’ burned the cabin 
an’ smashed everything they could lay 
han’s on. They didn’t smash anything; 
an’, besides, gave the place a wide berth. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if they hadn’t 
bean in the Glen since Burnfield left. 
They don’t seem to go much in thet part 
o’ the Range noway.” 

“Then, might not Burnfield’s difficulty 
have been settled and he gone back 
East?” inquired Winmore. 

** Maybe,” replied Bill musingly. 

The remainder of the papers were ex- 
amined; but though most of them would 
doubtless have been valuable to Mr. 
Burnfield himself, they gave no clue to 
his whereabouts, or any further informa- 
tion of any consequence. Finally, after 
every scrap had been carefully looked 
over, Putterton said, — 

“Well, anyway we have something to 
goon now. Our next business is to see 
what kind of a mine the Ellen lode is. 
When can we start, Bill?” 

“In about three months — about the 
last o’ April.” 

* Not before!” exclaimed Winmore dis- 
appointedly; for he was eager to be off. 

‘Not before,” answered Bill; ‘“ too 
much snow in the pass.” 

The papers were then replaced in the 
box, except the important ones, which 
Bill put in his own pocket-book. After 
some further conversation on the subject 
of preparation for the journey, and after 
Bill had cautioned his partners to keep 
“mighty mum,” they separated, Bill going 
off down the street, puffing thoughtfully 
at his pipe, and Putterton and Winmore 
preparing to take the afternoon stage for 
Granite. 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE Ist of May found the expedition 
in readiness for departure. Bill had given 
out that he was going on a “little pros- 
pect,” with his friends Putterton and 
Winmore ; and as he frequently went off 
on journeys of that kind, no suspicion 
was raised that he was on the track of 
anything definite. The snow had not 
been unusually heavy during the winter, 
and Bill concluded that by this time it had 
disappeared almost entirely from the trail 
over the Bighorn Pass. One bright morn- 
ing, therefore, three pack-mules were 
brought out into the stable yard of the 
hotel, and Bill and Putterton prepared to 
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“sling ” the packs, which contained sup- 
plies of all kinds sufficient to last them 
four or five weeks. They expected, be- 
fore the end of that period, to have mat- 
ters at Glen Ellen in such shape that they 
could announce their discovery, and give 
others a chance at the wealth of the new 
district. They were selfish enough to 
want the first pick and choice of the re- 
gion; but they had no idea of attempting 
to maintain the secret and keep others 
out. But there was another motive be- 
sides selfishness, which moved them to 
secrecy at first, —and this was an inten- 
tion of doing justice to the widow or heirs 
of Burnfield, if he had any. Though 
there was no written law which could com- 
pel them to trace out the history of this 
mountain hermit, and restore to his heirs 
some of the wealth for which he had la- 
bored and risked so much, they still felt a 
moral obligation todo so. Burnfield had 
done what in that region at that time 
usually gave a man title and priority of 
claim ; and though he was now unable to 
defend his rights, they still existed, and 
honorable men were bound to respect 
them toa reasonable degree. This they 
proposed doing. Yet, above all, there was 
still another reason for secrecy. Burn- 
field might have deluded himself, and the 
mine might be of little value. Should 
this prove to be the case, even if they 
reached the spot first, they would be ridi- 
culed for their pursuit of the traditional 
“wild goose.” Therefore for these vari- 
ous considerations, they determined to 
keep their own counsel, and be first to 
fathom the mystery of Glen Ellen, and 
first to reap whatever reward was to be 
had there. 

When the mules were brought out, 
Winmore was much puzzled to know how 
they were to secure on the backs of three 
animals all the supplies which lay scat- 
tered about the corral; and he watched 
the proceedings with keen interest. Bill, 
who was an old hand at the business, and 
could “sling the diamond hitch ” as well 
as any man in the district, took hold with 
a will, and put things together with won- 
derful alacrity, having an able assistant 
in Putterton, who was himselt quite skilful 
at handling a * Jash-rope.” 

Finally, when the packing of the third 
mule was finished, one of two men who 
had been standing by burst forth with ex- 
clamations of approbation, — 

“ Well, be jabers, you fellers know how 
to sling packs, sure enough! Tenderfeet 


like us always have a lot to learn.” 
“Learn us how to do it, won’t ye?” 
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said the other. Bill answered them in a 
good-natured way, but he eyed them at 
the same time rather sharply. The faces 
were those of strangers, and he remem- 
bered seeing them about the village sev- 
eral times before. What he thought he 
kept to himself, merely saying he had no 
time now to show them the “diamond 
hitch ; ” but when he came back he would 
do it willingly. 

“ An’ whin’ll that be?” inquired the 
first man. 

“ Two or three weeks, I reckon,” re- 
plied Bill carelessly. 

“ Goin’ to make quite a trip, ain’t ye?” 
said the second man. 

“Oh no,” answered Bill, “ jest goin’ on 
a leetle prospect —thet’s all.” 

“Oh, that’s all, is it? 
Smoky Hill way, I suppose?” 

“Yes, we expect to, fore we come back. 

Git up, Doc. Wal, good-bye, gentle- 
men ;” and so saying, he rode off, leading 
one of the mules by the halter, while 
Winmore and Putterton followed, each 
leading a pack animal. 
. “Good-bye, and good luck to yez!” 
shouted the strangers; and “ Good-bye, 
Chloride —the best of luck!” was a 
greeting which came from every side ; for 
no one who knew him, wished ill to hon- 
est and generous Bill Chloride. As the 
small cavalcade was passing a large rock 
by the wayside at the extreme end of the 
village, a ragged and dirty Indian stepped 
forth and came towards them. They rec- 
ognized one whom Bill had many times 
befriended. He was noted for his at- 
tachment to the whites, as well as for his 
shrewdness and general honesty. 

“Wal, Toker, are ye goin’ with us?” 
asked Bill, as the Indian reached him 
and walked along beside his horse. 

“No,” said the Indian. ‘ Toker cotch 
piqua; Toker ashanty tell um Bill itch 
Mericats mawa,” pointing toward the cor- 
ral where they had packed — “no good. 
You look out; good-bye; ” and with that 
he disappeared up a deep gulch, which at 
this point came out to the road. 

“ Thanks, Toker,” said Bill, before the 
Indian was out of hearing; “1 thought 
so.” Then, turning to his comrades, he 
said, “ Toker warns us to watch them fel- 
lers thet hung about this mornin’ — they 
may bother us. But if they don’t foller 
us too close, we kin give’em the slip; an’ 
I don’t believe they can find the way over 
the Bighorn.” 

They followed the wagon road along 
the valley for ten or twelve miles, when 
they came to a small stream flowing across 
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it. Here they unpacked in the shade of 
some tall pines to get lunch, and give the 
animals a chance to crop a little grass, 
and rest. 

“] never like to crowd the animals the 
first day,” Bill remarked, as he was light- 
ing a fire, “so I allus make a noon stop 
if possible. It breaks them in gentle 
like, and gives a feller time to git things 
fixed;” and so saying, finding the fire 
was well going, he took the coffee-pot and 
a tin bucket, and started for the creek 
after some water. Putterton, meanwhile, 
had been opening up the “ kitchen pack.” 

“Those were suspicious-looking men 
who stood by while we were packing this 
morning,” remarked Putterton. 

“Yes,” said Bill, setting down the 
bucket of water, “I’ve noticed ’em sev- 
eral times. They hung ’bout an’ seemed 
to watch me. I didn’t think much ’bout 
it, but now thet Toker mentions it, I’m 
purty sure they’re up to some game. To- 
ker’s a keen devil, an’ they can’t fool him 
much. I think they'll foller us.” 

“If they do,” said Winmore, “ we’ll 
chloroform them while they are asleep, 
and run away.” 

“We'll what?” said Bill. “Oh yes, 
chloryform ’em. But hev you got some 
chloryform ? ” 

“Yes, in my entomological box.” 

“Good,” said Bill—*“ good; a capital 
idee —jest the thing. The fellers come 
along — go to sleep — wake up an’ find 
us gone; capital! We kin kiver up our 
tracks, too, some way, an’ they kin never 
foller us if we once git over the pass. 
There’s nothin’ like knowin’ ; they'll never 
think o’ bein’ chloryformed— never in 
this world. But will they sleep long 
enough?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Winmore. 

* An’ it won’t kill’em? We don’t want 
to kill ’em, ye know.” 

“ No, it won’t kill them. 
strong enough for that.” 

“Thet’s just the thing. But, boys, we 
must go on now —can’t loaf too long 
over this yer grub. We’ve got to make 
Pine Creek fore dark, an’ it’s good thir- 
teen mile from yer.” 

They packed up and were soon on the 
road again. It was not much after six 
o’clock when they came to a beautiful 
clear stream which swept with a soothing 
murmur over its pebbly bottom, shad- 
owed bya grove of magnificent pines. It 
was Pine Creek, Bill said, and a charming 
place foracamp. Wood, water, and grass 
were abundant, and the ground was cov- 
ered with a thick carpet of pine-needles, 
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so soft that the hoofs of the horses made 
no noise whatever. There had been 
camping here before: for a broad cedar 
growing at the base of a pine had with 
cutting and the interweaving of boughs 
been so arranged that it afforded good 
shelter from the wind, and this shelter 
was taken advantage of by the travellers. 
The packs were thrown off, the horses 
and mules hoppled, and preparations 
made for supper. 

“Shall I make the bread, Bill? ” asked 
Putterton. 

““No; I guess I’d better make it,” Bill 
answered. “I’m more used to it than 
you, an’ kin doit quicker. Soif you an’ 
Winmore’ll look after the animals an’ 
wash the dishes, I’ll be cook.” 

“That suits me,’”’ said Putterton. 
don’t much like dabbling in flour.” 

“And me,” said Winmore; “but do 
you require to make bread every meal ?” 

“ Purty near,”’ Bill answered. 

“T should think you’d take it along,” 
suggested Winmore. 

“ Fine stuff it would be after a day or 
two’s packin’, wouldn’t it? Takes up too 
much room, anyway.” 

Bill had finished washing his hands, 
and now took several handfuls of flour 
from one of the bags and put them intoa 
deep pan carried for the purpose; then 
he deftly added a little salt, and scattering 
what he judged to be a sufficient quantity 
of baking-powder over the flour, he gave 
the batch a rapid stirring with his fingers 
and dexterously poured some water into 
it, so that in a moment or two Winmore 
beheld him kneading the dough into a 
mass. 

“ You’re an expert, Bill,” he exclaimed 
admiringly; ‘but how are you going to 
bake it? You have no oven?” 

“You'll see,” replied Bill, as he broke 
the dough into two portions, making a 
neat ball of each. Then grasping two 
frying-pans which Putterton had placed 
convenient to his hand, he put them on 
the fire a moment. Next sprinkling a 
little flour in the bottom of each, he picked 
up one of the balls of dough, and giving 
it a peculiar twirl by the edge, made it 
into a flat cake almost the size of the bot- 
tom of the pan, in which he then placed 
it. With atwitch or two more it was all 
right, and he stuck the pan for a moment 
again on the fire. Serving the other in 
the same way, he finally propped both 
pans up in front of the heat by means of 
sticks against the handles, and the bread 
soon began to puff up and turn brown. 
Some bacon was then cut and trimmed of 
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the rind, the coffee was stirred into the 
pot which had been boiling for some 
time, the plates and other ware were 
spread out on a piece of oil-cloth, and 
then the loaves were done. The bacon 
was fried in one of the pans, and the meal 
was ready. Winmore was much pleased 
at Bill’s dexterity. It was the first moun- 
tain meal he had ever seen prepared, and 
it was a surprise to him to see everything 
transformed so quickly from the raw ma- 
terial. He had never seen much cooking 
of any kind; and though familiar with all 
sorts of dishes as they came on the table, 
there was a mystery about the art for him 
—and especially did he marvel at the 
bread-making. 

‘““Why, Bill,” he said, as he sat down 
to the simple meal, “this bread is deli- 
cious, and you made it so quickly. I al- 
ways thought bread-making was a long 
process.” 

“So it is—some kinds. This is wat 
ye’d call biscuit to home, and, es ye see, is 
not hard to make. It’s the only kind 0’ 
bread ye’ll git till we reach Ruby agin.” 

“Oh, I don’t care for any other kind — 
I like this,” said Winmore enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“Hunger is the best sauce,” observed 
Putterton. 

“You're right; but I still insist that 
Bill’s bread is first-class — hunger or no 
hunger.” 

“Soit is; and I don’t think there’s a 
man in the district can make better,” re- 
plied Putterton, seizing another piece. 

“ None o’ yer flattery now,” said Bill. 

“It’s the truth, and nothing but the 
truth ig 

“Hark!” interrupted Bill suddenly, 
“T hear the sound of hoofs.” 

They listened, and could plainly distin- 
guish the regular beating of the hoofs of 
trotting horses. 

“ The interested gents of this morning 
probably,” said Putterton. 

“Ef it is,” said Bill, “we'll dose ’em 
with the chloryform.” 

He had scarcely ceased speaking, when 
they heard the horsemen leave the road, 
and a moment later two men well mounted, 
rode into the firelight. 

“Why, how d’ye do agin, gents? — 
didn’t spect to meet yez so soon agin; but 
I’m tarnal glad we hev, fur we’re ruther 
late campin’, an’ the sight o’ yer fire looks 
kinder cheery. Ye wouldn't mind ef we 
camp by ye, would yez?” 

“Not at all,” said Bill quickly, for he 
much preferred having them close by. 
“* Wat fools they air,” he said to himself, 
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“ef they think we can’t see through their 
game. Plenty room, plenty room,” he 
continued aloud — “an’ a fine lot 0’ coals 
fur ye to get supper by. We’re just ’bout 
through our’n, so we can’t ask ye to jine 
us. 

“ Ah, we're obleeged to yez,” replied 
the elder of the new-comers with an Irish 
accent, “ but we kin jist shling up a leetle 
boite t’ ate in the twinklin’ o’ an oye; an’ 
thin, me frins, we’ll all sit down an’ have 
achat an’ shmoke be the warrum fire 
there.” 

And so saying, he quickly unslung their 
single pack, and very shortly had their 
bacon frying on the bright fire. 

Bill had finished his meal by this time, 
and he busied himself apparently with 
putting things to rights for the night, but 
in reality preparing for a sudden and 
stealthy departure. Winmore and Put- 
terton soon joined him, and a disjointed 
conversation was kept up between them 
and the strangers, till finally the latter had 
also completed their repast. They left 
their cooking utensils, saddles, etc., scat- 
tered about in a most reckless manner; 
and Bill smiled as he thought how long 
they would be getting off in the morning. 

“ Oy’m a-goin’ to have a good square 
pull at me owld poipe, that’s what oy am,” 
said the elder stranger ; and he drew forth 
a time-worn and nicotine-soaked wooden 
pipe, which he filled and lighted, and then 
looked separately and sharply at Bill,and 
his companions as they also seated them- 
selves by the fire. “Bedad!” he ex- 
claimed, when his eyes had for some mo- 
ments rested on Bill’s weather-beaten 
countenance, “oy say, stranger, were 
ye iver in New York City?” 

“ No,” answered Bill; “I wur never in 
New York to my knowledge, but I mean 
to go thur some day.” 

“Damn strange!” said the newcomer, 
as if to himself. 

“You have lived in New York, I sup- 
pose ?” remarked Winmore. 

“Yis; oy lived there fur a long time, 
an’ was gethin’ on splendidly, till oy 
acted like an infarnal idiot. Then, of 
coorse, things went wrong, an’ that 
brought me out here on sfecial busi- 
ness.” 

He emphasized the “ special” to such 
an extent that Putterton looked at him 
very sharply, as if trying to read in his 
eyes the nature of his special business. 
Was murder or highway robbery his spe- 
cialty ? or was he a detective in disguise, 
he wondered? The man looked like 
thousands of others who wandered about 
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the mountains prospecting, but Putterton 
had a strong suspicion that there was 
considerable significance in the “ special 
business.” 

“Your business compels you to travel 
fast and late, it seems,” he said. 

“We was late to-night, ’cause Barney 
hung over his pipe too long this mornin’,” 
put in the younger man quickly. 

“Yis ; oy did shmoke a thrifle too long 
this mornin’, Oy loike to take it aisy 
whin oy shmoke, ye know; but thin, we 
don’t moind thravellin’ a bit afther dark 
nohow.” 

“ Ruther uncomfortable, if a feller don’t 
git his camp fixed by sundown,” said Bill. 
“Let’s see, — ye said ye came to Ruby 
from Granite, didn’t ye?” 

‘“* No, we didn’t say so,” replied Barney, 
smiling at this broad hint on the part of 
Bill that he would like to know from 
whence they came. “ No, we didn’t say 
so, but then we did, ye know. Oy say, 
me frind, ye’ve been in these diggins a 
good long time, heven’t ye?” 

“ Fourteen year or more,” replied Bill. 

“Aha! Fourteen years — fourteen 
years,” the stranger said thoughtfully. 
“ Why, man, yer an owld risidinter, sure. 
Ye ought to know the ins and outs o’ the 
hull raygin purty well.” 

“Yes, I do know this district ruther 
well,” answered Bill cautiously. 

“ Rich, ain’t it?” 

“ Wal, yes —ruther,” said Bill. 

“Be the way,” said Barney, looking 
sharply at Bill, “did ye iver hear o’ a 
man named Burnfield out yer?” 

“ Burnfield — Burnfield,” mused Bill, at 
the same time wondering how this man 
had come to know the name. “ Burnfield 
—no, never knew Burnfield. Must ha’ 
been ’fore my time, I guess.” 

“ William Burnfield was his name,” and 
he looked keenly at Bill again. 

“ You’re sure he came to these parts ?” 
said Bill. 

“ Yis — purty sure he came som’wheres 
in this raygin. Ye must be tired, Con,” 
he then said suddenly to his companion ; 
“oy’ll help ye make down the bed, an’ 
thin ye’d bether thumble in an’ git a 
square noight’s rist.” 

“ All right,” Con answered, and the two 
were soon busy close by preparing a 
sleeping-place for the night. Presently 
the man called Barney returned to the 
fire. 

“Con, there, isn’t used to roughing it 
as much as oy am, an’ it’s good for him 
t’ git plenty o’ sleep. We've got a long 
jog before us to-morrow.” 
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“Have you indeed?” said Putterton; 
“and may I ask where you are going?” 

“Oh yes; we’re goin’ down to Bigtree 
camp. Oy’ve got to see a man there — 
Pater Bromley; d’ye know him, maybe?” 

“No,” said Putterton. 

“1 do,” said Bill. 

“Oy’m glad ye know him,” the Irish- 
man remarked with interest. ‘“ He’s been 
in this raygin a good while, hain’t he?” 

“ You're right, he has,” answered Bill; 
“he knows es much ’bout people an’ 
things yerabouts es any man livin’.” 

“ Does he?” exclaimed the Irishman. 

“ He does,” replied Bill; “an’ he’s true 
blue, too. Ef you’re a friend o’ Pete 
Bromley’s, I’m glad we met.” 

“Yis; oy’m a friend o’ Pate’s,” said 
the Irishman slowly. ‘Me name’s Bar- 
ney Garran; ye may have heard bim 
spake o’ me.” 

Putterton started with surprise at the 
mention of the name, for he remembered it 
as the same which had occurred frequently 
in the letters they had examined — and 
he remembered, too, that it had not been 
mentioned in complimentary terms, but 
always as if the bearer had committed 
some crime. Could this be the man — 
escaped from justice, and roving: about 
secure in the wilderness of mountains? 
Might he not have had something te do 
with Burnfield’s mysterious disappear- 
ance, and hence know more about the 
matter than he pretended? But he con- 
cluded the man must be an impostor ; for 
if he had escaped justice, he would have 
changed his name and not be so ready to 
reveal his identity. And yet, how did he 
know the names? 

“ No, I never did,” said Bill, who had 
paused for a moment to review in his 
mind his conversations with the man 
Bromley; “but I hain’t seen Pete fora 
year or more.” 

“*Whin ye say him agin, an’ oy hope it 
won’t be long, jist mention my name to 
him, will ye?” 

“ Certingly, I will,” replied Bill, at the 
same time wondering what the man meant. 

“Oy think oy’ll turn in too now, me 
frinds, as I feel a leetle shook up by the 
trotting this afternoon —so here goes,” 
and he went to where his companion was, 
to all appearances, already sound asleep. 
“ But,” he added, as he returned with a 
bottle in his hand, “ we’ll have a wee drap 
furst, if ye don’t mind, jist as a sort o’ 
nightcap, eh? Here’s a bottle o’ foine 
owld rye, an’ if ye’ve a corkscrew we'll 
have the stopper out in no time.” 

Lill eyed the bottle suspiciously, and 
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doubting the wisdom of drinking with a 
total stranger, and such a suspicious one 
as this, was about to decline, when he 
noticed that the original seal was still un- 
broken. His doubts were dispelled, and 
he said cheerfully, — 

“You travel well fixed, stranger.” 

“There you’re roight, me bye. Ye 
niver catch a son o’ Killarney widthout 
his jug o’ potheen handy. I’ve another 
there in the pack, but it’s been opened, 
an’ I’d rayther give yez the benefit 0’ a 
frish tap,” and with a strong jerk he 
pulled the cork. 

“ You are very kind,” said Winmore, as 
the stranger handed him a tin cup and the 
bottle, “but I don’t often drink, and I 
would prefer to be excused.” 

The man drew back, and gave him a 
keen glance from under his shaggy eye- 
brows. “P’r’aps ye don’t loike Irish,” he 
said, in an indignant tone. 

“Oh yes, I do—certainly. I have 
nothing against your countrymen.” 

“ Well, thin, dhrink a bit, jist to show’t 
what ye say comes from yer heart. We 
may mate agin some day,” and he almost 
filled the cup. 

Thus strongly urged, Winmore drank a 
small portion of the contents, first adding 
some water, while the others helped them- 
selves more liberally without the water. 
The Irishman then startled them by ex- 
claiming, — 

“ Here’s to me owld pard, Burnfield, if 
you plaze.” After they had drunk, he 
added, “And here’s a good health and 
long life to Mr. Bill Chloride, the whitest 
man in the Smoky Hill country.” 

“Thank ye, stranger,” said Bill mod- 
estly, at the same time draining his cup 
completely. 

“An’ now, me frinds, oy’ll turn in. 
Good-noight, an’ pleasant dhreams to yez 
all. Will the first man up in the morn- 
in’ plaze wake us? Good-noight.” He 
stepped to his bed, and was soon lost to 
view beneath the blankets. 

“What the devil do you suppose that 
fellow knows about Burnfield, and how 
did he find it out? And he calls himself 
by the same name as the one mentioned 
often in those letters,” said Putterton. 

“‘Dun’no,” answered Bill thoughtfully. 
* Dun’no — unless he heard suthin’ ’bout 
it up at Fort Henry; the cuss may hev 
been thur years ago, ye know — he’s no 
tenderfoot. Maybe he heard us talkin’ 
at the Park View. I don’t believe he 
ever knew Burnfield— but he suspecks 
we know suthin’ ’bout him anyway, if he 
don’t know it. They’ll want to jine us in 
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the mornin’ probably, but we'll give ’em 
the slip. P’r’aps they’re goin’ to try to 
get Pete Bromley to show ’em over the 
Bighorn, if they don’t succeed in going 
with us. He knows more about the 
Smoky Hill kentry than any other man 
besides me; but he don’t know nothin’ 
about the Glen Ellen part, so we’re all 
right ef we kin git away without waking 
the beggars. Wen I begin to snore loud, 
Winmore, ye kin reach over from yer bed 
an’ dose ’em — then we'll be off.” 

“All right; I can do it easily. But, I 
say, I’m going to turn in myself now — 
this confounded smoke makes my eyes 
heavy.” 

“ But don’t go to sleep,” said Bill, “or 
I’ll hev to crawl over an’ dose ’em myself, 
an’ I might give ’em too much.” In half 
an hour the silence was broken only by an 
occasional crackling of the dying embers, 
the snoring of some of the sleepers, and 
the soughing of the breeze through the 
branches of the lofty pines. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
CHARITY IN THE EARLY CHURCH.* 


THAT modern charity is the creation of 
Christianity has long been a commonplace 
of Christian teaching. The transforma- 
tion in this respect is marvellous and hard 
to realize. “Old things have passed 
away, all things have become new.” But 
the significance of the change can only 
be understood when the difference be- 
tween the ancient and modern world is 
drawn out in detail. This is done by Dr. 
Uhlhorn, in the above-named work, with 
a completeness never attempted before. 
Dr. Ublhorn is already favorably known 
by his kindred work, “ The Conflict of 
Christianity with Heathenism.” The sub- 
ject of the present work is still more at- 
tractive, and is handled in a very broad, 
mastesly manner. An outline of the 
argument will not be without profit. 

The ancient world of heathenism forms 
the dark background against which the 
beneficencgof Christianity shows in strong 
relief. “A world without love” is Dr. 
Uhlhorn’s terrible but true description of 
it. The old world was not without liber- 
ality, the idea and reality of mutual help 
were not quite unknown, overwhelming 
calamities called forth practical sympa- 


* Die christliche Liebesthatigheit in der alten 
Kirche. Von G. Untuorn, D.D. Zweite Auflage. 
Stutigart, 1882. [Christian Beneficence in the Ancient 
Cherch.” By G. UnLHoRN, D.D. Second Edition.) 
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thy; but all phenomena of this kind do 
little towards disproving the truth of the 
above description. The forms which lib- 
erality took were such as entertainments 
and gifts to friends, the erection of baths, 
theatres, aqueducts, statues, and the like. 
The poor and needy, it is evident, were 
not thought of in such acts. It can 
scarcely be thought uncharitable to say 
that selfishness, rather than disinterested- 
ness, underlay them. One’s own reputa- 
tion, or the reputation of one’s friends 
and native city, was the motive in view. 

At first sight there might seem to be 
considerable resemblance between Chris- 
tian charity and the monthly distributions 
to the poor Roman citizens which were so 
marked a feature in the life of the old 
imperial city. Every citizen resident in 
Rome had a right to receive five bushels 
of wheat monthly, to which gifts of oil, 
salt, meat, and clothing were occasionally 
added. No condition was required be- 
yond a declaration of Roman citizenship 
and residence in Rome. The question of 
need never arose. The institution grew 
to enormous dimensions. Its adminis- 
tration employed many officials. Czsar 
found three hundred and twenty thousand 
recipients, and reduced them to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, which was made 
the maximum ; but the tendency was con- 
stantly towards an increase of numbers. 
Septimius Severus added a dole of oil. 
Aurelian would have given pork and wine, 
if he had not been deterred by the re- 
mark of a prefect, that the people would 
soon expect cooked fowls. To the 
monthly distributions must be added the 
special largesses on such occasions as a 
coronation, an imperial birthday, triumph, 
etc. The amount varied from £2 to £50. 
At Cesar’s triumph the feast covered 
twenty-two thousand tables, and wine 
flowed in streams. But this whole system 
was one rather of waste and bribery than 
charity. It was meant to avert the dis-. 
content which is the mother of revolution. 
As long as the people were kept in good 
humor, despotism was safe. The prov- 
inces were plundered that the Roman 
citizen might live in idleness. No greater 
premium on idleness or discouragement 
to work could be devised. Pauperism 
never took a more demoralizing form than 
in ancient Rome. Much of the blame of 
the decline and fall of the empire must be 
laid at the door of this system. 

A closer resemblance to some modern 
phenomena is seen in the Cod/egia, which 
were trade guilds and benefit societies. 
Such associations were found in all 
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classes and trades. The members paid a 
monthly contribution. While provision 
for burial was a principal object, other 
objects were not wanting. There were 
club-feasts then as now. But of course 
the Collegia had as little of a charitable 
character as their modern representa- 
tives. 

The nearest resemblance to Christian 
charity is to be found in the practice in 
the early days of Athens of giving two 
obols daily to the necessitous. Orphans 
of slain soldiers also were brought up at 
the cost of the State, and their property 
was exempted from taxation. In times 
of scarcity corn was distributed. These 
customs belonged to the earlier and better 
days of Athenian history. Afterwards a 
wholesale bribery of the people, as mis- 
chievous as that at Rome, came into prac- 
tice. 

In the later days of the Roman Empire 
we meet with some noble educational 
foundations, which breathe a truly humane 
spirit. Several of these were in honor of 
and named after wives of the emperors. 
One was for two hundred and forty-five 
boys and thirty-four girls, another for 
three hundred boys and two hundred girls. 
Still, such institutions are few, and it is 
impossible to say whether they were or 
were not partly due to Christian influence. 
However this may be, we rejoice in every 
indication of a gentler spirit amid the 
prevailing hardness and cruelty ef the old 
world. 

A still more obvious preparation for 
Christianity is to be seen in the Stoic 
doctrine of a common humanity and 
brotherhood. Such teaching was a great 
advance on previous ideas. Plato’s Uto- 
pia has no room for beggars or benefi- 
cence. Beggars are to be simply ex- 
cluded. If they are too weak to live, and 
therefore too weak to benefit the common- 
weal, let them die. The State, not the 
individual, is supreme. Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of liberality and friendship is not 
without selfish features. The liberal man 
gives because it is agreeable to do so. 
The Stoics, on the other hand, spoke of a 
common nature, which forms the ground 
of a certain equality. But they never suc- 
ceeded in shihten off the pride and hard- 
ness by which they are known. Seneca, 
who wrote seven books on “ Benefits,” 
and said much about gratitude and ingrat- 
itude, condemns sympathy as weakness. 
“Qld women sympathize, the wise man 
not. The latter helps the weeper, but 
weeps not with him.” There is more of 
pride than love in his giving. 





Thus the ancient world remains “a 
world without love.” There are no hos- 
pitals, except for slaves and soldiers ; no 
houses for the poor and aged, the widow 
and orphan. There is nothing approach- 
ing to an organized system of charity, 
precisely because the idea of the worth 
of the individual soul and of the unity 
which springs from religious faith is want- 
ing. Boeckh says, “ Mercy is no Hel- 
lenic virtue.” Lactantius says: “ Mercy 
and humanity are virtues peculiar to the 
righteous and to worshippers of God. 
Philosophy knows nothing of them.” 
“ Even in giving it was not the individual 
who was considered, but the State, the 
city, the body of citizens. But in helping 
the State, one is really helping one’s own 
interests, because we need the State. 
Each individual is worth as much as he 
can aid in realizing the State-idea. Hence, 
the poor are nothing, really they are a 
burden to the State. Hence also the little 
interest taken in children.” 

The true preparation for Christian 
charity is to be found in Judaism. We 
wish it were possible for us to linger on 
the milder spirit breathing in the laws 
and institutions of the Mosaic economy, 
in such striking contrast with the rest of 
the world in this particular. If Chris- 
tianity represents the noontide of love, 
Judaism was the dawn, as heathenism was 
the midnight. Charity is no mere inci- 
dent in the history of Christianity, but its 
most characteristic feature, its abiding 
law. And this character it owes to the 
words and work of its founder. The 
Christian love, with sympathies wide and 
deep as human need, which has for ages 
been pouring itseK out in acts of self-sac- 
rifice such as the world never before saw, 
is simply the outflow of Christ’s life. 
While the command, “Love thy neigh- 
bor,” was no new one on Christ’s lips, the 
position assigned to it was new. To co- 
ordinate it with love to God, and thus to 
incorporate morality in its highest form 
with religion, was to give it the highest 
possible sanction and impulse. Whocan 
estimate the stimulus given to humanity 
in all ages by the parable of the Good 
Samaritan? Whether Christ meant in 
that parable to portray himself or not, the 
Church has always seen the Good Samar- 
itanin him. The truest Christian philan- 
thropists have consciously followed in his 
steps. “It is no play of fancy when we 
call Christian institutions by Bible names 
—a deaconesses’ house ‘Bethany,’ a 
deaf and dumb institute ‘ Ephphatha,’ an 
asylum for the fallen ‘Magdalen.’ We 
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mean by this to describe our work as a 
continuation of the Lord’s work. He first 
healed the sick, the blind, the lepers, the 
deaf and dumb; he led back the fallen 
one to a good life, fed the hungry in the 
wilderness with bread; and each one of 
these works of his has become a seed- 
corn bringing forth fruit a thousandfold 
in the course of centuries. By doing all 
this in presence of the disciples, he edu- 
cated them in charity. Even the drawing 
of woman into the work of charity —a 
thing of so great significance for the fu- 
ture of the Church—was prefigured. 
The Lord is surrounded by a circle of 
ministering women — the type of the dea- 
conesses and other charitable women, in 
whom the history of the Church is so 
rich.” Nor are there wanting deeper rea- 
sons which connect Christian charity 
directly with the teaching of Christ. The 
cout toatl of Christ’s teaching is the 
new kingdom of God, which he founded 
upon earth, and which his followers are 
to extend. That kingdom is meant to 
embrace all mankind. Every human be- 
ing is designed for membership in it. 
Whatever prevents or disqualifies for this 
blessed consummation is to be removed. 
In this doctrine is laid the deepest, 
Strongest basis of universal charity. 
Every one is made his brother’s keeper. 
Selfishness is branded as_ unchristian. 
Only by the exercise of charity of the 
most comprehensive kind can Christ’s 
declared purpose be carried into effect. 
All artificial distinctions vanish before 
this equality of blessing and privilege in 
the kingdom of God. The Church is 
God’s realized kingdom, but the whole 
world is his kingdom potentially. 

Passing over the Apostolic Church of 
the New Testament, we have briefly to 
notice two stages in the history of early 
Christian charity —that before and that 
after the triumph of Christianity under 
Constantine. The first period is well de- 
scribed as the period of first love, a love 
characterized by its freshness, sponta- 
neity, and energy. Exhortations to the 
duty were not needed, and they are not 
found. No reference to merit or reward, 
or to the effect on the giver, appears. 
The Church was yet small enough to re- 
tain the family feeling, at least during the 
early part of this period. The conscious- 
ness of weakness and the stern reality of 
persecution helped still further to confirm 
the unity and deepen the mutual sympathy 
of believers. At first there was no need 
of separate houses for the sick and or- 
phans, “when every Christian house 
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offered shelter to Christian travellers, and 
every Christian was ready to succor those 
in need.” The sound views taught by 
Christianity as to labor and wealth had an 
important effect on charity. The healthy 
teaching of the New Testament on these 
subjects was repeated and emphasized by 
Christian teachers. If labor was not ex- 
actly represented as a divine vocation, it 
was held to be honorable and necessary. 
The Apostles themselves were held up as 
examples. Wealth was not condemned 
in itself. Its moral dangers only, espe- 
cially in times of persecution, were 
pointed out. Riches and poverty neither 
qualified nor disqualified for a place 
among Christians. They were simply 
indifferent. 

The means for the support of the poor 
were drawn from two sources — monthly 
and afterwards weekly, contributions by 
the church-members, and the oblations 
or offerings at the Eucharist. The name 
given to the former by Tertullian is s¢zJs, 
in allusion to the monthly contributions 
in the old Collegia. The church-box for 
the reception of the gifts he calls arca, 
with a similar allusion. Instead of avca, 
Cyprian uses corbona, with a Jewish ref- 
erence. These regular contributions were 
acknowledgments of the society character 
of the Church, and have their analogies 
still. But undoubtedly it was the Eu- 
charistic oblations which had the greatest 
influence. Never before were poverty 
and the poor brought into such sacred 
relations. Of course the support of the 
poor was only one of the purposes to 
which these gifts were applied. The 
funds for the support of the Church gen- 
erally came from this source. Still it was 
one purpose. We may remark inciden- 
tally that the time for the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper in the earliest period 
was the evening, in connection with the 
Agape, as is intimated in 1 Cor. xi. Only 
in the second century was the supper, for 
fear of abuse, separated from the Agape, 
and transferred to the morning. The old 
liturgies preserve the prayers offered on 
such occasions. Thus, * Receive, O Lord, 
the offerings of those who now bring 
an offering. As thou didst receive the 
offering of sightwons Abel, the offering 
of our father Abraham, the incense of 
Zacharias, the alms of Cornelius, and the 
two mites of the widow, so receive their 
offerings, giving them back the eternal 
for the temporal, the heavenly for the 
earthly.” And again, “Remember, O 
Lord, those who offer thee these gifts, 
and those for whom and for whose benefit 
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they offer them. Remember, O Lord, 
those who bear fruit and do good works 
in thy holy Church, and who remember 
the poor. Reward them with thy riches 
and heavenly gifts. Give them the heav- 
enly for the earthly, the eternal for the 
temporal, the imperishable for the perish- 
able.” By such association with the most 
solemn act of worship the last vestige of 
disgrace was swept away from the con- 
dition of the poor. The rich man gave 
to God, the poor man received from God. 
It is important to notice that in these ear- 
liest days the gifts formed the sacrifice, 
not the consecrated elements. It was not 
long indeed before the idea was trans- 
ferred to the latter, but this was an inno- 
vation. Nor did the primitive Church 
fail to pray “for those who give secretly 
and those who give publicly, for those 
who give much and those who give little, 
and also for those who would give and 
cannot.” When the ordinary means were 
insufficient, or special need arose, collec- 
tions were made. Cyprian made a collec- 
tion for the imprisoned Christians in 
Numidia, amounting to nearly nine hun- 
dred pounds, and sends with the money a 
list of the contributors, “in order that 
you may remember in your prayers the 
brethren and sisters who have so gladly 
and quickly co-operated in such a good 
work, and a recompense may be given 
them.” The same fact throws some light 
on the amount of the charity of the early 
Church. The Carthaginian Church can- 
not well have exceeded four thousand 
souls, and these included many poor. 
That a Church of this size should raise so 
much in a short time for a special need in 
another Church, says much for its liberal- 
ity. According to a notice in Eusebius, 
fifteen hundred widows and needy persons 
were supported by the Church in Rome. 
Reckoning by the old scale of five bushels 
of wheat monthly, this implies a yearly 
expenditure of £3,750. 

The distribution took place through the 
deacons as the organs first of the pres- 
byters, and afterwards of the bishops. 
The deacons had no independent position 
in this matter, but acted as at once the 
eye and ear and hand of the bishop, who 
was responsible only to God. They re- 
ported cases of need to the bishop, who 
then decided on the help to be given. In 
the third century we read of sub-deacons. 
Dr. Uhihorn thinks that there were no 
deaconesses at first, the recognized wid- 
ows doing the work afterwards assigned 
to deaconesses. Up to the end of the 
third century deaconesses are only men- 





tioned once, namely, in Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan. Neither the Apostolic Fathers, 
nor Tertullian, nor Cyprian, refer to them. 
But widows are constantly mentioned. 
The reference in 1 Tim. v. is plainly to 
widows in some recognized position. Ig- 
natius greets them, placing them imme- 
diately after the deacons. Clement of 
Alexandria puts them among the Church 
officials, while Tertullian describes their 
position at length. They are aged wid- 
ows, of exemplary life, who have decided 
to remain unmarried. They take a cer- 
tain oversight of the women and children 
of the Church, and are supported by the 
Church. Towards the end of the third 
and the beginning of the fourth century 
they are everywhere replaced by deacon- 
esses. The reasons of the change can- 
not be indicated with certainty. One 
reason undoubtedly was the growing 
honor paid to the unmarried state. The 
ascetic spirit began to show itself very 
early, and gained ground rapidly. A curi- 
ous indication of the change is seen in the 
difference on this point between the gen- 
uine and the interpolated Ignatian epis- 
tles. Whereas in the former the widows 
follow the deacons immediately, in the 
latter the deacons are followed by the 
subordinate clergy, these by the deacon- 
esses, these again by the virgins, and last 
of all come the widows. Other reasons 
leading to the same change were the 
growth of the priestly idea, and the in- 
creasing pomp and ceremony of worship. 
At first the widows were a sort of pres- 
byters to the women. But when the 
presbyter became a priest, the widow lost 
in dignity because unable to offer sacri- 
fice. Her functions then became subor- 
dinate. For some cause or other, dea- 
conesses were much more common in the 
East than in the West. A form of ordi- 
nation was observed in their appointment. 
Their duties corresponded to those of 
deacons; they were doorkeepers in the 
churches, and distributed alms to the 
poor. 

The Agapz still continue, gradually 
changing in character. They become less 
and less feasts of the whole Church, more 
and more meals for the poor members. 
The disorders to which the institution 
seemed peculiarly liable, and which are 
noticed even in 1 Cor. xi., led to many 
special regulations, and eventually to the 
disuse’ of the custom. According to 
Clement of Alexandria the feasts took 
place on Sunday evening. After the dea- 
con has lighted the lamp, the bishop 
prays for the poor and the host who has 
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invited them. No one begins to eat 
before the presbyter. All eat quietly; 
nothing is said unless the bishop or pres- 
byter asks a question. Psalms are sung, 
and the guests quietly depart. All this is 
different from the earliest Agapz, and is 
yet a remnant of those gatherings. 

The care of the widow and orphan was 
always regarded as a sacred duty by the 
Church. It seems likely that as early as 
the second century there were separate 
homes for widows. Only widows ot sixty 
years of age, of good character, who 
promised to remain unmarried, were en- 
tered on the list. Others received help 
in case of need. The orphans were the 
special charge of the bishop or presbyter, 
who had to arrange for the training and 
marriage of the girl, and for the boys 
being taughta trade. Origen was adopted 
by a Christian woman on his father’s mar- 
tyrdom. The infant of the martyr Fe- 
licitas also found a second mother. Ter- 
tullian is fond of contrasting the cruelty 
of heathenism in the exposure of children 
with the new spirit of Christianity which 
branded as murder, not merely such ex- 
posure, but the neglect to provide for 
children so exposed. In times of pesti- 
lence and famine the courage and human- 
ity of the Christians formed a bright 
contrast to the fear and selfishness of the 
heathen at such times. Both Cyprian 
and Eusebius tell us that many Christians 
lost their lives through waiting on the 
plague-stricken and dying. After describ- 
ing the conduct of the Christians in Alex- 
andria, Eusebius says: ‘ With the heathen 
all was different. Those who began to be 
sick they forsook: they fled from their 
dearest friends; the half-dead they cast 
into the streets from fear of infection, 
which yet they could not escape; they 
Jeft the dead unburied.” The burial of 
the dead also was looked on as a work of 
mercy. ‘ We cannot endure,” says Lac- 
tantius, “that the image and creature of 
God should be thrown a prey to wild 
beasts and birds, but return it to the earth, 
whence it was taken.” 

Mindful of the Lord’s words, “I was 
in prison and ye came unto me,” Chris- 
tians were assiduous in visiting prisoners 
of all kinds —criminals, debtors, war- 
captives, slaves. 

The action of Christianity on slavery 
was indirect, rather than direct. Slavery 
was not condemned as sinful in itself. 
The master and his slave might both be 
Christians, like Philemon and Onesimus, 
ut the spirit of the relation was changed 
on both sides, “The slave served differ- 
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ently and the master ruled differently from 
what they did before.” Emancipation be- 
came more and more common, but it was 
voluntary, not authoritatively enforced. 
Clement of Alexandria says: ‘Slaves are 
not to be treated like beasts, but the 
Christian master is to treat his Christian 
slave like ason or a brother because of 
their community of faith.” Callistus rose 
from being a slave to be Bishop of Rome. 
Slaves who died a martyr’s death were 
honored like other martyrs. The spir- 
itual equality thus created was very real, 
and the equality of condition followed in 
due time. 

Times of persecution made new de- 
mands oncharity. Christians condemned 
to imprisonment, exile, fine, confiscation, 
and the mines, had to be succored. Those 
condemned to the mines were most to be 
pitied. The majority soon succumbed to 
the hardship and outrage which were their 
lot. Among Cyprian’s letters are several 
from Christians in the mines, expressing 
thanks for sympathy and help. Many a 
brave confessor must have been consoled 
by the knowledge that his family was 
cared for by the Church. At the close of 
one letter a slave sends special greeting 
to his master. 

New scope and meaning were given to 
hospitality. ‘ It was no longer shown to 
illustrious guests merely, but to Christian 
brethren. Of a bishop it was required 
that he should be “ given to hospitality.” 
To guard against deceit notes of recom- 
mendation, signed by the bishop, were 
used. 

It would be wrong to overlook the shad- 
ows which began to creep over the Church, 
even in these early days. Then were 
sown the germs which afterwards bore 
evil fruit. The exaggerated notions of 
the merit of celibacy and voluntary pov- 
erty do not concern us here. We only 
need notice the errors bearing on charity. 
On this as on other points Cyprian is the 
chief offender. No wonder that he is 
such a favorite with Romish and High 
Church divines. Even if Origen and 
Tertullian scarcely understood the full 
meaning of some of their casual expres- 
sions, this can scarcely be said of the 
elaborate teaching of the African bishop 
and martyr. According to him, while all 
sin previous to baptism is washed away 
in baptism, all sin afterwards needs other 
means of removal, and these are prayer 
and alms. Prayer borrows its efficacy 
from almsgiving. “He who on the day 
of judgment will reward works and alms, 
will even now favorably hear prayer which 
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is conjoined with alms.” “Good is a 
prayer accompanied by fasting and alms.” 
Cyprian’s chief appeal is to the Apocry- 
pha. His ideas on this subject are Jew- 
ish rather than Christian. He makes 
Luke xi. 41 mean that the heart is cleansed 
by means of alms. His teaching was 
taken up by other writers, handed on to 
the Middle Ages, and there elaborated 
into a great system of salvation by works. 
The temptation to postpone baptism as 
long as possible contained in such a doc- 
trine was largely yielded to. Charity was 
poisoned in its very springs. The mo- 
tive was no longer the benefit of the re- 
ceiver, but the benefit of the giver. The 
giver sought in this way to atone for 
his sins and secure heaven. Not all the 
vastness and splendor of a beneficence 
based on such grounds should blind us 
to its essentially selfish and pernicious 
character. 

In passing to the second period, begin- 
ning with the days of Constantine, we 
must note the general character of the 
period. It is a pitiable scene which lies 
before us, nothing less than a world in 
dissolution. The process took centuries. 
That great empire of iron died hard. 
We see the paralysis which precedes 
death invading part after part. If any- 
thing can make the scene more pitiable, 
it is the unconsciousness of the chief 
actors inthe drama. They do not dream 
that they are standing by the deathbed of 
the old world with its literature and hero- 
isms. Great Christian teachers, like Am- 
brose and Augustine, are confident that 
Christianity will be able to renew the 
youth of the vast organism. But the old 
world was too deeply saturated with hea- 
thenism for its renovation to be possible 
even to the divine forces of the Gospel. 
Every part of its life —literary, social, 
political, religious — was penetrated with 
evil. It had to perish as completely as 
the older world in the deluge. Well that 
Christianity was present to smooth its 
passage to the grave, to ease the transi- 
tion.from the old to the new order of 
things, and to delay the end until the na- 
tions who were to be the progenitors of 
the modern world were fitted by Christian 
training to do their part. The new wine 
was poured into old bottles, and burst 
them. But it was also poured into new 
bottles, which with the wine were pre- 
served. In one respect indeed Christian- 
ity helped the process of decay. In for- 
mer days religion and the State were one. 
But union between Christianity and a hea- 
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citizenship was in heaven. The Church 
gradually became a State within a State. 
The young life and energy, withdrawn 
from one, were given tothe other. “ Thus, 
the Church increases, whilst the State 
decreases. One may even say, the Church 
absorbs the State. A glance at the age 
shows that the real life is on the side of 
the Church; the State growing old, the 
Church in the freshness of youth; on the 
side of the State increasing torpor, on 
the side of the Church multiplying energy 
and influence; there a slavish race crushed 
by despotism, here a sense of freedom.” 
“Itis a dying world which we have be- 
foreus. Everywhere dissolution. There 
is the greyness of age in the physiognomy 
of the times. Population decreases in 
numbers and strength. Industry, trade, 
art, science —all is in decay. Financial 
perplexities increase, the burdens which 
the people have to bear grow more and 
more intolerable. What is worst, moral- 
ity sinks deeper and deeper. Unchastity, 
even unnatural lusts, rise to a higher 
pitch. A half-barbaric luxury squanders 
the property still left.” 

There can scarcely be a clearer proof 
of the decay of the native forces of the 
empire than the fact that the real work of 
defending it and carrying on its work fell 
more and more into the hands of the bar- 
barians. The ranks of the legions were 
filled, not with home-born Romans, but 
with those strangers who might have said, 
as Tertullian said in the name of the 
Christians of his day, ‘We are but of 
yesterday, and we are found everywhere.” 
A thoughtful observer must also have 
been struck by the contrast of extrava- 
gant wealth and hopeless poverty. The 
court and nobility revelled in more than 
Oriental pomp and luxury, while the 
masses were ground down by ever-in- 
creasing taxation. The court was sur- 
rounded by an army of officials, the gov- 
ernors of provinces and their satellites 
ruled like the worst of modern pashas, 
the people sank deeper and deeper in 
wretchedness. ‘The emperor Julian him- 
self says that a court barber was dressed 
like a privy councillor. A senator, Sym- 
machus, spent £400,000 0n a feast to cele- 
brate the pratorship of his son. Another 
called Maximus spent £800,000 on a sim- 
ilar occasion. As to the taxation, while 
it amounted in Vespasian’s days to six or 
seven shillings a head throughout the 
empire, in later times the land-tax alone 
in Gaul amounted to about fifty shillings 
per head. Officials were constantly in- 
venting new methods of raising money. 
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Torture and imprisonment were common. 
Many fled or committed suicide in order 
to escape the burden. Others gave up 
house and home in despair, and betook 
themselves to beggary, or sold themselves 
into practical slavery. Laws were made 
to bind people to their place and busi- 
ness. Farmers, who could not run away 
so easily, were the worst off. In Cam- 
ania one-eighth of the whole cultivable 
and lay waste. The simple phrase g/ebe 
adscripti tells a sad tale. 

It was in such circumstances that the 
Church had to carry on its work of benefi- 
cence. The Church was the only power 
which attempted to relieve the prevailing 
misery. In this period Christian charity 
assumes altogether a new character. In 
some respects such a change was inevi- 
table. The vast dimensions to which the 
work grew entailed corresponding changes 
in mode and organization. The simple 
arrangements of earlier times could no 
longer cope with increasing needs. The 
Agape, which had long been declining, 
entirely disappeared. They had formerly 
been held in the churches. This was now 
forbidden, and they soon drop out of sight. 
In a large mixed community it was no 
longer possible to continue the family 
feeling. The charity was now adminis- 
tered on a wholesale scale, and required 
corresponding arrangements. Individual 
care was impossible. 

There are many indications of the im- 
mense needs pressing upon the Church. 
Chrysostom speaks of ten thousand Chris- 
tians in a constituency of one hundred 
thousand who needed help. Among these 
ten thousand were three thousand widows 
and virgins. In the days of John the 
Almoner the list of poor at Alexandria 
held seventy-five hundred names. At 
Rome it formed a large volume. This 
only included the poor in the Church. In 
addition there was the vast mass of suf- 
fering outside. Chrysostom tells of the 
crowds of beggars he met on his way to 
church. Gregory of Nyssa speaks of 
their gathering in troops and trying to 
excite sympathy, one stretching out his 
crippled hand, another pointing to his 
emaciated stomach, a third to his cancer- 
ous limb. Justinian limited the number 
of deacons at the Church of St. Sophia, 
Constantinople, to one hundred, and of 
deaconesses to forty. 

New sources of supply had to be opened 
up. One of these was found in legacies. 
The ancient laws which permitted be- 
quests to certain gods and temples were 
transferred to the Church. Just as for- 








merly it was a custom to leave bequests 
to friends, to eminent men, and above all 
to the emperor, so now it became a cus- 
tom to leave something to the Church. 
In old Rome it was almost regarded as 
high treason to forget the emperor in a 
will. The same feeling now existed in 
reference to the Church. Other motives 
were freely applied. As we shall pres- 
ently see, the dying were urged on the 
most selfish grounds to make liberal be- 
quests to the Church. We do not care, 
with Dr. Uhlhorn, to quote Salvian’s ex- 
hortations on this subject. Dr. Uhlhorn 
truly says that Salvian paints in strong 
colors, and is therefore scarcely a fair 
representative of the teaching of his time, 
But there can be little doubt that much of 
the revenue of the Church came from 
such legacies, and that the motive very 
often was to make satisfaction for sin. 
Valentinian I. was obliged to make a law 
fixing the limits of such bequests. 

In this and other ways the property of 
the Church grew apace. Bishops proved 
themselves to be efficient administrators. 
Modern complaints about the secular busi- 
ness falling on Christian ministers remind 
us of similar complaints in earlier days. 
Gregory the Great tells of the worry he 
has in the administration and letting of 
property, the purchase and sale of goods. 
He advises that the rearing of horses 
should be limited, as the horsekeepers 
cost so much, and the gain is so little, not 
forgetting to say what is to be done with 
the harness in possession. In the fifth 
century the Church was the largest landed 
proprietor. In Gregory’s time the Church 
at Rome had extensive property, not only 
in Italy and Sicily, but alsoin Gaul and 
the East. The Churches at Milan and 
Alexandria were exceedingly wealthy. In 
reply to the exhortations which Damasus 
addressed to the prefect Pratextatus 
to become a Christian, the latter said, 
“ Make me Bishop of Rome, and I will 
become a Christian at once.” On the 
other hand, it would be most mistaken 
and unjust to suppose that the property 
was used for any other than right pur- 
poses. It was not merely the poor, but 
the whole work of the Church, which had 
to be supported out of the means thus 
obtained. And many thought, as many 
no doubt think still, that the great officers 
of the Church should vie with the great 
officers of State in the rank and external 
appearance which so greatly impress the 
multitude. The honor of religion was 
supposed to be involved in the matter. 
Unworthy bishops formed the exception 
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in the early days of which we are now 
speaking. Alienation of Church prop- 
erty was strictly forbidden. Ambrose, 
Basil, Epiphanius, Paulinus, gave their 
private property to the Church for the 
poor. This indeed was the rule with 
bishops. Chrysostom and Augustine 
lived themselves in the simplest, even 
barest, way. Taunted by a Roman noble 
with the wealth of the bishops, Ambrose 
replied, ‘“‘ They who talk tous in this way, 
why do they not spend their incomes like 
us? The Church possesses nothing but 
the poor. Its only possession is the sup- 
port of the poor. Let them point to the 
prisoners whom their temples have ran- 
somed, to the poor whom they nourish, to 
those plunged in misery whom they sup- 
port. And because that which would 
otherwise go to the priests is applied to 
the public weal, therefore, say they, pub- 
lic calamities come.” The bishop was 
the chief dispenser of alms. Dr. Uhlhorn 
says: “It is a strange spectacle to see a 
bishop in the midst of the hungry giving 
alms every day with open hand, every one 
looking for help from him, and receiving 
as much as possible—the poor Roman 
driven by the barbarians from house and 
home, the German also, for the first time 
touched by the mild breath of Christian 
love, and visited with surmisings of the 
divine compassion therein reflected; a 
bishop with whom the stranger finds an 
asylum, and the sick succor, who sells the 
church vessels, the silver and gold vessels 
of the Eucharist, in order to ransom pris- 
oners, and himself lives a poor man’s life 
in his own house in order to teach the 
poor that the Church’s property belongs 
only to them —a Basil, who himself tends 
the sick and lepers; a Chrysostom, who, 
living simply and modestly amid Byzan- 
tine luxury, feeds seven thousand poor 
daily; an Ambrose, who, a proud Roman 
and withal a humble Christian, resists an 
emperor and condescends to every poor 
man; an Augustine, who desires no other 
clothing than what he can give to any 
brother; a Gregory, who carries on his 
heart all the need of the age, and yet 
grieves when an individual dies in Rome 
of hunger.” 

Another consequence of the changed 
condition of the times was the decline of 
the diaconate. The place of the deacons 
as dispensers of the Church’s alms was 
taken by a series of other officers, at the 
head of whom stood the bishop’s cecono- 
mus, or steward. The work of the dea- 
cons was so limited to the minor services 
of worship, that the very consciousness 
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oftheir ancient functions was lost in the 
Church. 

Notwithstanding all these provisions, 
the elamorous need of the age was far 
from being fully met. The appeals to 
Christians to exercise private charity, in 
addition to what the Church does, are 
continuous and urgent. Every Christian 
preacher has something to say on the 
subject. Motives of humanity, justice, 
gratitude are appealed to; excuses of all 
kinds are refuted. Augustine says : “ Give, 
then, to the poor, I beseech you, I exhort 
you, I command you. For! will not con- 
ceal why I thought it necessary to preach 
this sermon. In coming to church and 
going away, the poor call on me and pray 
me to ask you to give. They press me 
to speak to you, and when they see that 
they receive nothing from you, they sup- 
pose that my labor with you is in vain. 
They expect something from you. I give 
all I have, all I can; but am I able to 
meet their need? Because I am unable 
to satisfy their need, I am their ambassa- 
dor to you. You have heard the Gospel, 
you have said, ‘God be praised;’ you 
have received the seed, you have repeated 
the words. Your praises oppress me; I 
bear them and tremble underthem. But, 
my brethren, your praises are mere 
leaves, fruit is asked of you.” Perhaps 
no more than rhetoric is meant when Au- 
gustine makes God say, “ Thou hast Me 
as a giver, now make Me thy debtor. 
Thou givest me little, I will give thee 
back much. Thou givest Me the earthly, 
I will requite thee with the heavenly. 
Thou givest Me the temporal, I will re- 
turn thee the eternal. I will give thee 
thyself in giving thee back to Myself.” 
m Lag up thy gold above, trust it not to 
thy servant, but to thy God.” Chrysos- 
tom is constantly preaching on charity. 
“ Every day, it is said to me, you are talk- 
ing of alms. Yes, verily, and I will not 
cease speaking of them. Were you as 
well taught as I wish, I would still speak 
of them, in order to preserve you from 
growing slack. But when you are still 
only half-way, whose is the fault? Is an 
untaught scholar to complain of his mas- 
ter’s repetitions?” Nazianzen cries, “If 
you will hear me, ye servants of Christ, 
brethren and fellow-heirs, let us, while 
there is time, care for Christ, nourish 
Christ, clothe Christ, receive Christ, hon- 
or “Christ.” Basil, Ambrose, Gregory, 
use similar language. 

We have now to notice that the errors. 
which began to appear in the former pe 
riod, are further developed. The devel 
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opment, indeed, was not complete until 
the Middle Ages, but little more remained 
to be added. Much that is quoted from 
Chrysostom, Leo, Gregory, and even Sal- 
vian, in praise of the merit of almsgiving 
may be set down as heedless rhetoric. 
But after every allowance has been made, 
enough of deadly error is left. The in- 
trinsic connection between faith and good 
works seems to have been utterly forgot- 
ten by the Church. The nature of faith 
itself was misunderstood. It was reduced 
to a mere intellectual assent, love supply- 
ing the emotional element. Faith and 
love were treated as independent co-ordi- 
nate powers. We have here also to note 
the gradual nature of the progress in 
error. Augustine divided sin into three 
kinds, very heavy, heavy, and light. For- 
giveness for the first must be obtained by 
Church penance, the second by brotherly 
admonition, the third by prayer and alms- 
giving, The latter class includes sins of 
infirmity, like harsh words or immoderate 
laughter. Such satisfactions only avail 
for believers who are endeavoring to live 
a Christian life. Augustine’s threefold 
division soon gave way to a twofold di- 
vision, mortal and venial. It was strenu- 
ously maintained, as the Romish Church 
teaches still, that God remits the guilt, 
but not the penalty. The latter must still 
be borne or expiated. It was also con- 
stantly held that the virtue was not in the 
gift, but in the disposition from which the 
gift springs. Thus Gregory the Great 
says; “ Although in this work all gifts are 
not the same, the love must be the same. 
For the liberality of believers is not esti- 
mated by the weight of the gifts, but by 
the greatness of the love of good-will. The 
wealthy may be richer in his gift, but the 
poor is not behind him in love. For al- 
though a greater harvest is expected from 
a greater sowing, yet rich fruit of righteous- 
ness may spring from a scanty sowing.” 
Augustine says: “In Matt. xxv. Christ 
means only those who give to hungry 
Christians as Christians, who give to 
Christ himself.” But these and many 
other cautions and qualifications could not 
neutralize the error taught as to the effi- 
cacy of almsgiving. Ambrose says: 
“ Alms are, so to speak, a second bath of 
the soul, so that, when a man has sinned 
after baptism through weakness, this 
means remains to him to cleanse himself 
by alms.” Gregory specifies prayers, fast- 
ing, almsgiving, as good works. “ Fasting 
is good, but almsgiving is better. If any 
one can do both, both are good; but if 
he cannot do both, almsgiving is best. 





If it is impossible to fast, almsgiving is 
enough. Fasting with almsgiving is 
doubly good.” We might quote much 
more to the same effect. All that was 
necessary to complete the circle of error 
was to extend the efficacy of good works 
into the next life by the doctrine of purga- 
tory; and this was done. To tell people 
that they could secure eternal life for 
themselves and their friends by charity, 
was to urge indeed the most powerful 
motive possible, but the mischief was 
enormous. It was to preach “another 
Gospel” with a vengeance. The cor- 
ruption of the Middle Ages was the 
result. Our author well says: “ Alms 
have entirely changed their character. 
They are no longer a moral duty, but a 
religious; alms are given, not in refer- 
ence to our neighbor, to serve and help 
him in love, but in reference to oneself, in 
order thereby to influence our own relation 
to God and to obtain reward.” But we 
gladly turn to more pleasing themes. 

Even the deep shadows just pointed 
out must not be allowed to hide from us 
the great services of the Church during 
these ages. Dr. Uhlhorn justly says: 
“Nothing is farther from me than the 
wish to depreciate the charity of that age. 
On the contrary, I stand amazed before 
the lofty forms it produced; before these 
bishops who daily open their hands to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
living simply and meagrely themselves; 
before these men who give away millions 
and themselves choose poverty; before 
this circle of noble women, whose whole 
life was one series of doing good, It 
would be to do them the greatest injustice 
not to acknowledge that what lived in 
them was really genuine Christian love 
streaming from the cross into their hearts, 
Nor did they stop at giving away their 
means; personal service was added. But 
we do them no injustice in measuring 
them by the standard of the Gospel, which 
was itself the source and strength of their 
life, and then with all our astonishment 
we must concede that their charity is no 
longer sound.” 

Let us take a few living examples. 
First in the East. Macrina, the sister of 
Basil, was betrothed, but her betrothed 
dying, she devoted herself to a life of re- 
ligion and charity. Collecting others 
like-minded around her, some from higher, 
some from lower, circles of society, she 
spent her fortune in doing good. Espe- 
cially during a time of scarcity was she a 
blessing to many. Olympia, the faithful 
friend of Chrysostom, rich, clever, beauti- 











ful, much admired and sought after, pre- 
ferred, on the death of her husband, the 
prefect of Constantinople, although but 
eighteen years old, to remain a widow and 
live for God and her brethren. The em- 
peror Theodosius would fain have married 
her, and tried to force her consent by as- 
suming the management of her property. 
On her thanking him for the relief, he 
restored the property. Chrysostom was 
the guide of her beneficence, and when 
the archbishop was exiled, Olympia still 
remained his friend. She was one of the 
most natural characters of the age. Char- 
ity was not with her a mere amusement. 
Nonna, the mother of Gregory of Nazian- 
zen gave her all to feed the poor, and, if 
it had been possible, would have sold her- 
self and children for the same purpose. 
Nor was this without the love of which 
St. Paul speaks, for she died while pray- 
ing at the altar. Her daughter, Gregoria, 
inherited her spirit. She was a plain citi- 
zen’s wife in Iconium., Gregory says of 
her: “She was eyes to the blind, feet to 
the lame, a mother to the orphan. Her 
house was a common inn for all sufferers.” 

Let us also take a few examples from 
the West. Nothing is more surprising in 
the last quarter of the fourth century than 
the number of the descendants of old Ro- 
man families who gave themselves to lives 
of self-denial and charity. The Marcelli, 
Scipios, Gracchi, Julii, Fabii figure among 
Christian names. The ascetic tinge is 
strong indeed, but this was almost inevi- 
table in those days. Perhaps it is also 
partly explained by the fact that Jerome’s 
influence was powerful with this circle of 
Roman Christians. The most prominent 
figure in this circle was Paula, related to 
the Scipios, Gracchi, and Julii. Her char- 
ity to the poor certainly bordered on, if it 
did not fall into, extravagance. When 
remonstrated with for her profusion, she 
replied that she only wished to die a beg- 
gar, and be buried in a pauper-shroud. 
Accompanied by her daughter Eustochia 
she went to the Holy Land, and settled in 
Bethlehem, to live and die near the cradle 
of the Lord. There she built a house for 
pilgrims, and a cloister. Another daugh- 
ter, Paulina, married to the senator Pam- 
machius, followed in her mother’s steps. 
After his wife’s death Pammachius de- 
voted himself and his wealth to the cause 
of the poor. Fabiola, married to a rich 
spendthrift, got a divorce from him. 
Then, smitten with sorrow for her sin, 
she did public penance, and resolved to 
live for the poor and wretched. She 
built the first house for the sick in Rome, 
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often herself carrying them into the house, 
washing and binding up their wounds, 
and refreshing them with food. Paulinus 
of Nola is a famous name. Immensely 
rich, highly cultured, consul in the year 
378, he decided, on the death of his only 
son, to withdraw from the world along 
with his wife Theresia. He settled finally 
at Nola, which became the centre of at- 
traction, not only for crowds of sufferers 
from all quarters, but also for many others 
who heard of and admired his good deeds. 
Once, it is said, in an attack of Vandals, 
after all his means were exhausted in 
ransoming captives, he himself took the 
place of a widow’s son, and was carried 
away to Africa. He was engaged in cor- 
respondence with all the great men of his 
day. His devotion to relics and saints 
was part of the growing superstition of 
the age. 

One of the most interesting memorials 
of early days is to be found in the inscrip- 
tions on tombs. They bring before us, 
not merely the great and famous, but 
simple, ordinary Christians. The earliest 
inscriptions are the simplest. “ The name, 
the age, the day of burial, at most a brief 
expression of Christian hope —a symbol, 
the fish, the dove, a palm-branch — this is 
all.” After the fourth century there is less 
simplicity. The virtues of the deceased 
are commemorated. A few inscriptions 
bear on the present subject. A certain 
Junianus is called a “lover of the poor,” 
and his wife Virginia “a lover of the poor, 
and zealous in well-doing.” We read of 
a Christian man: “ The orphan and widow 
had in him a father; ” and of a Christian 
woman: “ Noble in birth, rich in posses- 
sions, she was the mother of the poor.” 
“Gentle to the poor” is a frequently oc- 
curring phrase ; and it is said of a mer- 
chant, “* He was a shelter to the wretched, 
and a haven to the poor.” Of Bishop 
Namatius of Vienna, who died in 522, it 
is said: ‘The poor man went away from 
him rejoicing, the naked left him clothed, 
the prisoner rejoiced in being made free.” 
On the grave of another we read: “ Givin 
away everything to the stranger, the wid- 
ow, the prisoner, he went, enriched by 
sacred poverty, to the stars.” Other in- 
scriptions are: “ He conquered avarice, 
which usually conquers all,” ‘* He sent his 
treasures beforehand to heaven,” “He 
sent what he had over and above to heav- 
en.” The errors already noticed are also 
reflected in the inscriptions. 

The two great institutions, the founding 
of which belongs to the present period, 
are hospitals and monasteries. The only 
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hospitals in heathen antiquity were for 
slaves and soldiers, and perhaps for glad- 
iators. The rise of hospitals is wrapped 
in obscurity. No doubt the motive causes 
were two, the great increase of distress 
and suffering due to the character of the 
age, and at the same time the strong 
tendency to organization in every line. 
Every trade had its organization. It is 
also pretty certain that hospitals arose by 
differentiation out of the early homes for 
travellers and the poor. Indeed, it was 
only by degrees that the division and 
classification were carried out. For a 
long time poverty and sickness were pro- 
vided for by the same means. The insti- 
tution came from the East, as the earliest 
names indicate: xenodochia (houses for 
strangers), nosocomia (houses for the 
sick), cherotrophia (houses for widows), 
orphanotrophia (houses for orphans), bre- 
photrophia (houses for infants), geronto- 
comia (houses for old men), ptochotrophia 
(poor-houses), pandochia (houses for pil- 
grims). The names were transferred to 
the West with the things. The words 
hospitia and hospitals afterwards replaced 
these foreign titles. About A.D. 370 Ba- 
silius founded the famous hospital of 
Cesarea, called Basilias, after him. It 
assumed the form, and almost the dimen- 
sions, of atown. Acchurch stood in the 
centre, and around it were houses ar- 
ranged in the form of streets for the poor 
and sick, for the different officials and 
servants, and also for workshops. We 
read of similar institutions about the 
same time in Cappadocia and Pontus, in 
Edessa, Antioch, Ephesus, Alexandria, 
and Constantinople. Du Cange mentions 
thirty-five hospitals of all kinds in the lat- 
ter city. The first hospitals in the West 
were those founded by Fabiola in Rome 
and Pammachius in Portus, Jerome calls 
this “a transplanting of a twig of the 
terebinth of Abraham to the Ausonian 
shore.” There were no xenodochia in 
Milan in Ambrose’s days. Augustine 
speaks of them as new things. He had 
one built in a garden belonging to him. 
Pope Symmachus (498-514) built three in 
Rome. Belisarius built and endowed a 
large one in Rome. In the sixth century 
there was a very large one in Lyons. 

The means of support were drawn 
largely from the Church revenues. There 
were also large private subscriptions and 
special collections. The State also con- 


tributed. Many hospitals were privately 
endowed. As the Church was the largest 
supporter, it was natural that the manage- 
ment should fall to the Church and the 
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bishops. All hospitals, whatever their 
origin, were under the bishop’s jurisdic- 
tion. He appointed the officers, received 
the reports, and directed the management. 
We imagine that those among us who are 
most jealous of ecclesiastical control in 
the present day would allow that no other 
course was possible in those days. The 
letters of Gregory the Great enable us to 
see how the bishops fulfilled their trust. 
“In Sardinia a xenodochium has fallen 
into decay. He orders its restoration. 
In Naples a certain Isidorus has left a 
legacy for the erection of a xenodochium. 
The ‘defensor’ is to see that the will is 
carried out. If the legacy is insufficient 
for the purpose, it is to be applied to the 
existing Xenodochium of St. Theodore. 
In Cagliari the accounts of the different 
xenodochia are no longer submitted to 
the bishops as formerly. The bishop is 
to see that this is done, and to take care 
that trustworthy officials are appointed.” 
An inscription found in Africa, which 
probably stood over a xenodochium, runs, 
“The door of this house is open to the 
poor and strangers.” Two ruins of an- 
cient pandochia have recently been dis- 
covered in central Syria. One is in Deir 
Sem/’an, consecrated, according to an in- 
scription over the portal, on July 22, 479. 
This is the place where Simeon Stylites 
performed his singular exploit of living 
for years onapillar. A still finer build- 
ing of the same kind is in Turmanin. It 
is a stately building, in direct connection 
with a church, surrounded on three sides 
by a colonnade, and contains a large hall 
in two stories. 

Among the hospital servants in the 
East were the parabolani, whose proper 
duty was to carry the sick to the hospital 
and wait on them there. But from some 
cause or other the parabolani were noto- 
rious as leaders of riot and turbulence. 
They seem to have been the “ rowdies” 
of Church synods, using their fists as ar- 
guments. Perhaps they suggested the 
modern reference to those who “prove 
their doctrine orthodox by apostolic blows 
aad knocks.” Let us hope that the para- 
bolani were not fair representatives of an 
ancient hospital staff. We are told that 
Placilla, the wife of Theodosius the Great, 
herself not only visited the hospitals, but 
waited on the inmates. 

Monasteries were not only schools of 
industry, but also homes of charity. Like 
hospitals, they came from the East. The 
chief cause of their institution undoubt- 
edly was the failure of the Church to 
leaven the old heathen world with Chris- 
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tianity. Heathenism penetrated into the 
Church. Much of the common Christian 
life of the day was a compound of both 
systems. Heathen customs were perpet- 
uated in Christian forms —a fact which 
Dean Stanley was fond of illustrating, 
perhaps with some exaggeration. Chris- 
tian mothers used amulets, merely substi- 
tuting a piece of a Bible or Gospel. 
None lamented this state of things more 
than the great Church teachers. We can 
thus easily understand how the notion 
arose that no one could live a perfect 
Christian life without withdrawing from 
the world. The world was practically 
given over to the power of evil. That 
such a doctrine was false, and such a 
course mistaken, every Protestant at least 
would allow. We have only here to note 
how the mistake was overruled for good. 
We do not need to dwell on the secondary 
causes indicated by Dr. Uhlhorn, such as 
the influence of ancient ideas respecting 
the incompatibility of an ideal and prac- 
tical life, although it is interesting to note 
that an ascetic life was at first often called 
a “philosophic” life. At first the ascetic 
life was preferred as affording scope for 
“contemplation,” but this feature soon 
gave way toanother. Labor in some form 
or other became the note of the monkish 
life. The monasteries were really the 
arks in which the civilization of the an- 
cient world was saved from perishing 
with that world. The Christianity which 
had failed to leaven the ancient world of 
heathenism was to issue from these re- 
treats and leaven the new world reared 
on the ruins of the old. By labor the 
monks obtained means for dispensing 
charity. Both in the East and West the 
monasteries are generally scenes of in- 
dustry. Jerome said: “A working monk 
is tormented by one evil spirit, an idle 
one by countless evil spirits.” We find 
the Eastern monks engaged in weaving, 
basket-making, cultivating fields and gar- 
dens. Monastic labor, however, never 
reached the dimensions in the East which 
it did in the West. Here it had along 
and fruitful, we may even say glorious, 
history. Augustine’s teaching was deci- 
sive on this subject as on many others. 
He ridicules monkish idleness in biting 
words, and applies the Apostolic law of 
working and eating to the monks in full 
force. According to the Benedictine rule, 
meditation and labor receive each due 
attention. Seven times a day the breth- 
ren assemble in the church at the canoni- 
cal hours. The rest of the day is given 


to meditation and toil. The day begins 
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with four hours’ toil, then follow two hours 
devoted to reading the Scripture or good 
books. After the midday meal there is a 
time of rest, then again work till the even- 
ing meal, and again a brief period of work 
till bedtime. Cultivation of the land 
formed a large part of monkish labor in 
the West. “The cloisters are every- 
where the advanced posts of cultivation ; 
they make roads and build bridges; and 
from the monks the Franks and the other 
German races learnt cultivation of the 
soil, manufactures, and art.” 

After providing for the support of the 
monastery, the revenue was applied to 
the relief of need of all kinds. In the 
West this was done by fixed rule. Ac- 
cording to the rule of Benedict the stew- 
ard of the monastery is to look after the 
children, the sick, the strangers, and poor. 
The doorkeeper is to greet every beggar 
and stranger with “God be praised.” 
Poor and strangers are to be received 
with respect and carefully provided for, 
because Christ is received in them. The 
prior is to eat with them, and even to 
break fast for their sakes, except on great 
fast-days. ‘“ For near and far the cloister 
was a source of blessing. In times of 
scarcity, of barbarian invasion, it was the 
cloisters which saved the sad remnant of 
the people from starvation, protected 
them, and gave them new heart. Bene- 
dict himself did not hesitate, in a famine 
in Campania, to divide all the stores of 
the cloister of Monte Casino among the 
poor, trusting God toreplenish them. An 
abbot, Suranus, did the same in upper 
Italy on an incursion of Longobards. And 
when the floods of the national migrations 
had settled down, the cloisters became the 
centres of a new civilization, and the 
monks the teachers of the young nations.” 
We must also bear in mind the connection 
between the monastery and _ hospital. 
Their histories are interwoven. They were 
both worked together, often in the same 
place, and by the same persons. Both at 
first were dependent on the bishop, and 
both gradually acquired independence of 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

There are several subordinate ways in 
which the Church exercised its benefi- 
cence. Itis no mean glory that through 
all these ages Christianity was found on 
the side of the oppressed. No doubt 
there were instances of priestly arro- 
gance, but these were exceptions. In 
days when whole nations lay at the mercy 
of irresponsible despotisms, the Church 
was the only refuge to which the weak 
and oppressed could look. In the course 
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of time, indeed, the Church itself became 
a tyrant; but this was long after the days 
now under consideration. The Church 
was the only power of which emperors 
and governors stood in awe. The Greg- 
ories, Basils, Chrysostoms, Augustines, 
Ambroses, exerted their matchless elo- 
quence on the side of clemency. Bishops 
were always the friends of the oppressed. 
The conduet of Ambrose in forbidding 
Theodosius to enter the church until he 
had done penance for the massacres at 
Thessalonica is typical. When all An- 
tioch was trembling before the emperor’s 
wrath, the bishop Flavian went to Con- 
stantinople to intercede; Chrysostom 
comforted the people in his “ Pillar Ora- 
tions,” and a monk seized the reins of the 
judge in the streets with the words : “ Say 
to the emperor, You are not the sole em- 
peror ; you are only a man, and reign over 
equals. Human nature has been made 
after God’s image; therefore, let not 
God’s image be effaced with such cruel 
barbarity.” 

However subject to abuse afterwards, 
the right of asylum attached to churches 
was no mean protection in those days. It 
was never meant to shelter gross crimes, 
but simply to check hasty vengeance, and 
afford time for negotiations. The right 
first attached only to the altar, but was 
afterwards contented to a circle of thirty 
steps round the church. The attitude of 
the Church to slavery was not one of ab- 
solute hostility. Churches, monasteries, 
bishops, possessed slaves. What the 
Church did was, by teaching and disci- 
pline, to enforce the right treatment of 
slaves. Chrysostom allows that slaves 
have faults, but reminds that there are 
better means of improving them than the 
stick. “ They are inclined to drunkenness: 
take from them the opportunity to get 
drunk. They are inclined to impurity; 
marry them. This slave is thy sister in 
Christ. Has she not animmortal soul like 
thee? Has she not been honored by the 
Lord himself? Does she not sit with thee 
at one table of the Lord?” The emancipa- 
tion of slaves was alsocommended. This 
was one of the many forms of good works 
by which men were taught to earn salva- 
tion. Many slaves acquired their freedom 
by becoming monks. And the mild treat- 
ment of slaves in the service of monas- 
teries must have had a great influence in 
the way of example. The Church often 


used its office of intercession with the 
authorities on behalf of thosé ground 
down by heavy taxation, while all its 
Strength was exerted against the crying 
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evil of usury. In those days usury was 
rampant, the system of commercial inter- 
est was unknown. Men only borrowed 
under the pressure of need, and were 
taken advantage of without mercy. As- 
sistance was freely given by the Church 
in rescuing the victim from the usurer’s 
grasp. Augustine made a collection to 
reimburse himself fora sum paid on be- 
half of one Fascius. 

The gentle spirit of Christianity was 
still more powerfully manifested in its 
concern for the lot of prisoners and cap- 
tives. An imperial edict of the year 409 
made it the bishop’s duty to visit the 
prisons and satisfy himself that none were 
imprisoned unjustly, or treated cruelly. A 
canon of the Synod of Orleans, 549, or- 
dains that the archdeacon of the church 
shaH visit the prisons every Sunday to 
ascertain their condition. A still wider 
field of beneficence lay before the Church 
in the ransoming of captives of war. The 
Roman Empire was a hunting-ground for 
the barbarians. Goths, Vandals, Lom- 
bards, in quick succession, swept multi- 
tudes into captivity. ‘It must have been 
a piteous spectacle to see the former mas- 
ters of the world carried off in the wag- 
ons of the barbarian hordes — bound 
hand and foot, covered with dust and 
blood.” Many succumbed to pain and 
hunger. Many, if the ransom was not 
forthcoming at once, were ruthlessly 
butchered. Many returned with crippled 
limbs, with noses and ears cut off. One of 
the most striking testimonies to the extent 
of the suffering is the petition common 
in the Liturgies of the day: “*O Lord, re- 
member the believers who groan in chains, 
and grant them again to see their na- 
tive land.” The Church did what it could 
to mitigate the evil. Ambrose says: “It 
is the highest liberality to ransom pris- 
oners, and save them from the hands of 
their foes, to snatch husbands from death 
and wives from shame, to restore parents 
to children, and citizens to their native 
land.” Chrysostom in his banishment 
used some of the money sent by Olympia 
from Constantinople in buying back pris- 
oners from the wild Isaurians. Gregory 
the Great’s letters contain many refer- 
ences to the subject. Great sums were 
spent in this cause. For a cleric, who 
was taken captive, £70 was paid. The 
ransoming of two Sicilian bishops cost 
£9,000. For about the same sum Can- 
didus, Bishop of Sergiopolis, ransomed 
twelve thousand prisoners at once. Pri- 
vate persons exercised their beneficence 
in this way. No scruples were felt at 
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using church treasures and vessels in this 
service. Ambrose defends the practice 
thus: “ Far more useful is it to preserve 
souls for the Lord than to preserve gold, 
for he who sent forth the Apostles without 
gold also gathered the Church without 
gold. The Church possesses gold, not to 
keep but to spend, and therewith help the 
needy. Would not the Lord demand of 
us : ‘ Why didst thou let so many poor die 
of hunger; why are so many prisoners 
carried off and not released; why so many 
slain by the enemy? Better that thou 
hadst preserved living than metal vessels.’ 
What wilt thou answer? Perhaps: ‘1 
feared lest God’s temple might lack the 
needful ornament.’ Would he not reply: 
‘The sacraments need no gold; their ac- 
ceptance depends not on gold, for they 
were not bought with gold’? The beauty 
of the sacraments is the ransoming of 
prisoners. How glorious, looking at the 
prisoners redeemed by the Church, to be 
able to say: ‘ These has Christ redeemed. 
Behold gold of real value, useful gold, the 
gold of Jesus Christ, which saves from 
death, ransoms modesty, preserves chas- 
tity. I would rather restore thee these 
prisoners than preserve gold.’ The long 
list of ransomed is nobler than all the 
glory of gold.” 

The Church thus presided over the 
transition from the old world to the new. 
Our author well says: “ Let us suppose 
that the Roman Empire had fallen into 
the hands of the Germans earlier, ¢.g., 
when Marcus Aurelius only restrained 
with difficulty the pressure of the Mar- 
comanni on the Donau. They would 
have blotted out the civilization of the old 
world and Christianity, and left not a 
vestige. Hence the delay, the reprieve 
afforded to the empire by Constantine’s 
act. The Germans were first to be so far 
educated as to be equal to the discharge 
of their high calling. Not as heathens, 
but as Christians, they are to seize the 
empire. How differently a Marcoman- 
nian leader would have treated Rome from 
the Goth Alaric!” As the Church stood 
beside the deathbed of the old world, so 
ijt stood beside the cradle of the new. 
The modern world is as Christian in its 
whole spirit and texture as the ancient 
world was heathen. Its poetry, its art, 
its social and political institutions, are 
essentially Christian. Only such a con- 
vulsion as overwhelmed the old world 
could dechristianize the new. The ex- 
treme forms of atheistic socialism thor- 
oughly recognize this truth. Hence their 
creed contains but one article, annibila- 
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tion to everything existing. This also 
explains the fact that their bitterest hate 
is reserved for Christianity, churches, and 
religion in any form. This policy springs 
from an instinctive recognition of the 
truth that Christianity and modern civil- 
ization are so interwoven that one cannot 
be destroyed without the other. 

This review of the earliest Christian 
charity suggests a comparison with mod- 
ern. We donot think for a moment that 
the latter shows unfavorably in compari- 
son. On the contrary, we believe that it 
is immeasurably greater in amount as it 
is infinitely more diversified in form. The 
great defect of modern beneficence, un- 
doubtedly, is the want of unity and econ- 
omy of organization. The waste on the 
mere machinery is very great. The chan- 
nels absorb much of that which should 
fertilize the land. Whether greater econ- 
omy and efficiency will be secured, is one 
of the problems of the future. That 
Christianity has much to say respecting 
the great questions of the present — cap- 
ital and labor, property and co-operation 
—is certain. We do not see what other 
power there is to act the part of mediator 
and prevent fearful catastrophes. As to 
the spirit in which these questions should 
be approached, the Church of the present 
has much to learn from the past. If his- 
tory teaches us anything, it is that the 
sympathy of the Church, in its purest and 
most glorious days, has been on the side 
of the needy and suffering. Christianity 
holds no brief on either side. It teaches 
that all classes alike have duties as well 
as rights. Itis identified with the selfish- 
ness of no order or class, but seeks only 
the true interests of all. At the same 
time its highest glory in the future as in 
the past, must lie in healing the wrongs, 
elevating the condition, enriching the 
lives of the millions of mankind. In pro- 
portion as it does this it will be true to its 
best traditions and to its own motto: 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men.” 


ESCAPES AND IMPRISONMENTS OF 
LATUDE, 


BY MRS, E, W. LATIMER. 


HENRI MASERS DE LATUDE was born 
March 23, 1725, near Montagnac in 


Languedoc, in a castle belonging to his 
father, the Marquis de Latude, knight of 
the Order of St. Louis, lieutenant colonel 
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of the dragoons of Orleans, and at the 
time of his death (which took place dur- 
ing his son’s imprisonments) the king’s 
lieutenant at Sedan. 

Henri Latude, a younger son, and by a 
second marriage, was well educated with 
a view to his becoming an officer and a 
courtier, but from some slight hints in his 
story we judge that he made more ene- 
mies than friends at Montagnac in his 
early years. 

A taste he had for mathematics led his 
father to get him an appointment as a 
supernumerary officer in the Engineers, 
under an old friend of the family, then 
serving at Bergen op Zoom; but the peace 
of 1748 cut short his military career, and 
he repaired to Paris to push his way in 
life and to improve his education. 

At that time Jeanne Antoinette Pois- 
son Marquise de Pompadour had reigned 
about three years over Louis XV., over 
France, and almost over Europe. She 
had resented Frederick the Great’s refusal 
to receive her compliments through M. 
de Voltaire by a declaration of war, and 
had forced the empress Maria Theresa, 
good wife and staid mother, to address 
her as “ my cousin.” Her reign lasted in 
France for nineteen years. Latude, with 
all his wrongs, has painted her in no 
darker colors than history. ‘“ Her name,” 
he says, “was never pronounced but with 
contempt mingled with horror, and every 
mouth echoed the sentiments with which 
all hearts were filled.” 

The woman was possibly no worse than 
her generation. But upon her was visited 
the nation’s sense of all those evils and 
abuses which, before the century was out, 
was to culminate in the Revolution. 

The difficulty of approaching this lady, 
the fountain of all favor both in camp 
and court, seems to have inspired more 
than one young simpleton with projects 
as dishonorable, ill-advised, and ill-laid as 
one conceived and carried out by Latude. 
He addressed a package to Madame de 
Pompadour, into which he put a powder, 
entirely harmless. Then he hastened to 
Versailles, and requested an audience. 
Having procured it, he informed her that 
in the garden of the Tuileries he had 
overheard a project formed by two men 
to poison her; that he had followed 
them to the general post-office where they 
had deposited a letter; this letter he 
believed to be for her, and to contain a 
subtle poison. 

Madame de Pompadour expressed the 
utmost gratitude for his zeal, and offered 
him upon the spot a purse of gold. This 
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he declined, saying he only aspired to her 
patronage and protection. Madame de 
Pompadour, however, was a shrewd wom- 
an. She made him write down his address, 
which he did, without reflecting that on 
the envelope of his package he had not 
disguised his handwriting. He therefore 
returned to his own lodgings exulting in 
the success of his ruse, and dreaming of 
future advancement in the court and army. 

Madame de Pompadour at once ob- 
tained her letter from the post-office, and 
tried the effect of the powder it contained 
on several animals. As these were none 
the worse for taking it, she compared the 
handwriting on the cover with Latude’s. 
He was detected at once, and forthwith 
was waited upon by an agent of police, 
who hurried him into a votture de place 
and set him down about eight o’clock in 
the evening of April 27, 1749, in the court- 
yard of the Bastile. He was taken into 
the Chamber of Council, and there found 
the prison authorities awaiting his arrival. 
Here they stripped him, and took from 
him all his money, papers, and valuables. 
His clothes were retained for further 
search, and he received in exchange some 
miserable rags, “ which,” as he phrases 
it, “had been watered by the tears of 
other unfortunate prisoners.” This cere- 
mony was at the Bastile called faire /’en- 
trée d’un prisonnier. They then made 
him write his name and the date of his 
arrival in the prison register, after which 
they conducted him to a room in one of 
the towers, into which they locked him. 

Berryer, the lieutenant (or, as we should 
say, minister) of police, grandfather of 
the celebrated advocate in Charles X.’s 
time, was sent next morning to interro- 
gate him. When Latude had told him 
exactly what he had done and the motives 
that had prompted him, Berryer replied 
that he saw nothing in his action beyond 
a piece of youthful folly. He promised 
to intercede with the Marquise de Pom- 
padour, and did so, but the incensed favor- 
ite could not be brought to consider the 
offence “a young man’s indiscretion,” 
and emphasized her intention to keep him 
in strict and solitary confinement. M. 
Berryer, however, ordered that he should 
have every indulgence, and even the soci- 
ety of an English spy, a Jew named Jo- 
seph Abuzaglo, betrayed by the opening 
of his letters in the post-office. But these 
companions in misfortune only increased 
each other’s despair. 

Abuzaglo had a wife and children, igno- 
rant of his fate, with whom he was denied 
any intercourse whatever. He had, how- 
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ever, a supposed patron in the Prince de 
Conti, who he expected would exert him- 
self in his behalf, and he and Latude 
made mutual promises that whoever was 
first released should spare no pains to 
procure the liberation of the other. 
These vows must have been overheard 
by their jailors. One morning, about four 
months after Latude’s arrest, three turn- 
keys entered their chamber, one of whom 
informed Latude that the order for his 
liberation from the Bastile had come. 
He took an affecting leave of Abuzaglo, 
promising to remember their agreement, 
and no sooner was he outside the double 
door of his late dungeon, than he was 
informed that they were going to remove 
him to Vincennes. 

Abuzagloa short time after regained his 
liberty, but believing Latude to be already 
free, and outraged by his total inattention 
to his promises, he took no steps in his 
behalf. 

Latude in his new prison fell danger- 
ously ill. Kind M. Berryer still watched 
over him. He assigned him the most 
comfortable apartment in the Castle of 
Vincennes, with a window which com- 
manded a superb view of the surrounding 
country. It was now that the ardent, 
scheming spirit of Latude began first to 
conceive the idea of an escape. A poor 
old priest had been confined in the castle 
many years on a charge of Jansenism. 
He was permitted to teach the children 
of one of the turnkeys, and to receive 
frequent visits from an old friend, the 
Abbé de St. Sauveur. For two hours 
every day Latude was allowed to take 
exercise in the garden of the castle, al- 
ways attended by two turnkeys. Some- 
times the elder turnkey waited in the 
garden whilst the younger went up-stairs 
to unlock the prisoner’s door. Latude 
began by making a practice of running 
gaily down-stairs in advance of his atten- 
dant, who always found him conversing 
with his fellow-turnkey within the garden 
door. 

One evening the bolts were hardly with- 
drawn, when Latude rushed down-stairs, 
and closed the outside door and fastened 
it upon the younger man. How he settled 
with the elder he does not tellus. After 
that he had to pass four sentinels. The 
first was at a gate that led out of the 
garden, which was always closed. He 
hurried towards it calling out eagerly: 
“Where is the Abbé St. Sauveur? The 


old priest has been waiting for him two 
hours in the garden!” 
he passed the sentinel. 


Thus speaking, 
At the end of a 
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covered passage he found another gate, 
and asked the sentry who guarded it, 
where the Abbé de St. Sauveur was. He 
replied he had not seen him, and Latude 
hurried on. The same r#se was success- 
ful at the other two posts. Latude was 
free, after fourteen months of captivity, 
four in the Bastile, and ten at Vincennes. 

He hurried to Paris across country and 
shut himself up in furnished lodgings. 
Will it be believed that the man who had 
planned and executed so audacious an 
escape could think of no better mode of 
retaining his liberty than to draw up a 
memorial to the king, ‘speaking of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour with respect ” and 
expressing regret for his past conduct? 
He ended by giving his address in Paris, 
and then, having entrusted this document 
to one of the physicians of the court, he 
waited impatiently for an answer. 

Throughout the narrative we are struck 
by the extreme ignorance or indifference 
of this young man of quality respecting 
the outside world. To him France, or 
rather Paris and Versailles, seem to have 
contained the whole human family, or at 
least all that portion of it with which alone 
it was possible for a man of his position 
to hold civilized intercourse. 

In a few days his retreat was visited by 
another agent of police, who reconducted 
him to the Bastile. In spite of the good 
offices of M. Berryer, in spite of the 
promise made him on his arrest that he 
should be set at liberty if he would reveal 
the exact manner of his escape, he now 
changed his former comforts for a dun- 
geon. This place was lighted bya loop- 
hole which admitted some faint rays of 
light, and M. Berryer ordered him to be 
supplied with books and writing materials. 
This indulgence proved his ruin. Hot- 
headed and imprudent, he could not re- 
frain from writing, on the margin of one 
of the volumes furnished him, a coarse 
squib upon his persecutress, such as few 
women of her condition could have been 
expected to forgive. 


Unblessed with talents, unadorned with charms, 
Nor fresh nor fair, — a wanton can allure 

In France the highest lover to her arms : 
As proof of this — behold the Pompadour ! * 


Latude was not aware that every book 
was Carefully examined after it had been 
in the hands of a prisoner. His wretched 
verses were no sooner found than they 


* Sans esprit et sans agremens, 
Sans étre ni belle ni neuve, 
En France on peut avoir le premier des amants, 
La Pompadour en est la preuve. 
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were pointed out to the governor, who 
forthwith carried them in person to Ma- 
dame de Pompadour. 


Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned. 


In her first paroxysm of rage she sent 
for M. Berryer. ‘“ See!” she cried, stam- 
mering in her excitement, “learn to know 
your Protégé, and dare again to solicit my 
clemency!” 

For eighteen months after this the com- 
passionate Berryer left poor Latude un- 
solaced in his dungeon; at the end of 
that time he had him removed to a more 
comfortable apartment, and offered him 
the companionship of a servant if he could 
procure one to share his captivity. Per- 
sons confined under a /ettre de cachet 
could sometimes obtain this faver on con- 
dition that the servant should share the 
imprisonment of his master, until the 
death or the pardon of his principal re- 
leased him from his obligations. 

Pierre Cochar, the young man whom 
the family of Latude succeeded in induc- 
ing to share the solitude of their kinsman, 
soon broke down under the horrors of 
captivity. He pined, he bewailed his en- 
gagement, and at last fell ill. In vain his 
master implored his release from prison. 
He was only carried from the cell when 
in his dying agony. 

The three months of imprisonment 
which killed Cochar were the three least 
intolerable months in a captivity of thirty- 
five years suffered by his unhappy master. 
M. Berryer, unwearied in his kindness, 
next procured him the society of another 
prisoner, young, enthusiastic, talented, 
and full of spirit, who had already lan- 
guished three years in the Bastile under 
a lettre de cachet. He had written to Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, “ pointing out the 
odium in which she was held by the pub- 
lic, and tendering advice as to how she 
might recover the good opinion of the 
nation, while retaining the confidence of 
the king.” 

This young man was named D’Alegre ; 
and towards him, as towards Latude, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour had sworn undying 
vengeance. Penetrated with the convic- 
tion that only her death, or her disgrace, 
could end their misery, Latude was mad- 
dened into energy, D’Alegre reduced to 
despair. The former planned, and both 
together executed, the most daring escape 
known in prison annals. It was out of 
the question to attempt to get out of the 
Bastile by its gates. “There remained,” 
says Latude, “no other way but by the 
air.” In their chamber was a chimney, 
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the flue of which came out at the top of 
the tower; but, like all those in the Bas- 
tile, it was filled with iron gratings, the 
bars of which were hardly far enough 
apart to let the smoke pass upward. 
From the top of this chimney to the 
ground was a descent of two hundred 
feet. This ground, however, was a deep 
moat, commanded on its other side by a 
very high wall. 

The two prisoners had no means of 
communicating with the world outside 
their prison. They had no implements 
and no materials; only their bare hands, 
their education, and their manhood. 

The first thing to be done was to get to 
the top of the chimney; or, to speak more 
correctly, they had to begin by discover- 
ing a place of concealment for any tools 
and materials they might find means to 
secure. Latude came to the conclusion 
that there must be a space between their 
floor and the ceiling of the chamber be- 
neath them. In order to make sure of 
this he made use of an ingenious strata- 
gem. 

There was a chapel attached to the 
Bastile in which four little closets were 
arranged for any prisoners permitted to 
attend mass. This was a great favor, but 
it was enjoyed, thanks to M. Berryer, by 
our young men, and by the prisoner in 
No. 3, the room beneath theirs. Latude 
got D’Alegre to drop his toothpick-case 
while going up the stairs, near the door 
of No. 3, to let it roll down-stairs, and to 
ask the turnkey to pick it up for him. 
While the man (still living in 1790) was 
so engaged, Latude contrived to get a 
hurried peep into the chamber. He meas- 
ured it with his eye, and thought its height 
about ten (French) feet and a half. He 
then measured one step of the stairs, and 
counted thirty-two of them up to their own 
apartment. This convinced him that there 
must be a considerable space between the 
ceiling of No. 3, and the floor of the room 
he and D’Alegre occupied. 

As soon as he and his companion were 
shut into their own chamber he threw 
himself on his friend’s neck, exclaiming in 
a transport of delight, “* We are saved!” 
D’Alegre naturally objected that they had 
no tools, and no materials. ‘ Yes,” cried 
Latude, “in my trunk there are at least 
a thousand feet of rope!” In Languedoc, 
as still in Germany, and in some parts 
of Scotland, the daily life of womankind 
was simplified in those days by the prac-- 
tice of having the family washing done 
about three times a year. This neces- 
sitated enormous supplies of linen. La- 
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tude had been permitted to have his 
wardrobe sent to him. He had thirteen 
dozen and a half of linen shirts, and 
towels, stockings, and nightcaps in pro- 
portion. Part of this linen he had picked 
up cheap from the French soldiers after 
the plunder of Bergen op Zoom. 

They had a folding table with two iron 
hooks, which fastened it to the wall. They 
managed to sharpen these hooks, and in 
two hours more had whetted part of the 
steel of their tinder-box until it made a sort 
of knife which enabled them to fix han- 
dles to the hooks, which were to be used 
to get the gratings out of the chimney. 
Their first work, however, was to raise 
some tiles from the floor of their cham- 
ber, when, after digging about six hours, 
they ascertained that there was indeed a 
space of about four feet between their 
floor and the ceiling below them. They 
then replaced the tiles, and proceeded to 
draw out the threads of their shirts one 
by one. These were knotted together 
and wound into two large balls, each of 
which was composed of fifty strands sixty 
feet long. Of these they next twisted a 
rope about fifty-five feet in length, with 
which they contrived a rope-ladder of 
twenty feet, intended to assist their work 
in the chimney. 

For six months they labored to remove 
the iron gratings. An hour at a time was 
all each man could endure at this employ- 
ment, and they never came down without 
their hands and legs being covered with 
blood. The iron bars were set in exceed- 
ingly hard mortar, which they had no 
means of softening but by blowing water 
on it from their mouths, and it took a 
whole night to work away an eighth of an 
inch. When a bar was taken out they re- 
set it loosely in its place again. Next 
they went to work upon a ladder of wood 
on which they intended to mount from 
the moat to the top of the wall, and thence 
to descend into the garden of the gov- 
ernor. It was from twenty to twenty-five 
feet long, and must have cost incredible 
labor. They next found that they would 
want blocks and pulleys, which could not 
be made without a saw. This saw they 
contrived out of an iron candlestick, and 
the remainder of the steel in their tinder- 
box. With their rude knife, their saw, 


and the iron hooks they chopped and fash- 
joned the firewood doled out to them. 
Their ladder had one upright, through 
which holes were pierced for the rungs. 
It was constructed in three pieces, mor- 
tised and fitted so that they could be put 
together at any moment. 


Each hole had 
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its rang and two wedges to keep it steady» 
attached to it by a pack-thread. The up- 
right was three inches in diameter, and 
= rungs projected about a foot on either 
side. 

As each piece was finished it was care- 
fully laid away under the floor. They 
also made a pair of dividers, a square, and 
a carpenter’s rule. 

The prisoners were liable to domiciliary 
visits, though none were ever paid them 
after dark. They therefore worked dur- 
ing the night, and had to be careful not to 
leave a chip or shaving to betray them. 
For fear they should be overheard when 
speaking of their project they invented 
names for all their tools, and signs to put 
each other on their guard if threatened by 
any danger. 

Their principal rope-ladder, which was 
to let them down from the roof of the 
Bastile to the moat, was one hundred and 
eighty feet long. When the Bastile was 
captured in 1789, it was found in the 
museum of the place, among the curiosi- 
ties of the prison. 

The roof of the Bastile, after descend- 
ing twenty feet from the tower in which 
they were confined, projected about four 
feet over the main’ building, and, in order 
to keep the person steady who was de- 
scending the rope-ladder, they made a 
second rope, three hundred and sixty feet 
long, which was to be reeved through a 
block for the fugitive to hold on by. 

They continued to manufacture smaller 
ropes for various purposes until they had 
almost fourteen hundred feet of rope, and 
two hundred and eight wooden rounds for 
the two ladders. These rounds were 
muffled by strips of their cloth clothing. 

Presuming them to have reached the 
moat, the next question was how to cross 
the wall, which was at all times lined 
with sentinels. They dared not risk the 
darkness of a rainy night, and were afraid 
of the torches carried by the Grand 
Round. They resolved, if necessary, to 
undermine the wall which stood between 
the moat of the Bastile, and the Fossé of 
the Porte St. Antoine. For this purpose 
they needed an auger, and made it out of 
one of their bed-screws. 

The day fixed for their escape was 
Wednesday, February 25, 1756, seven 
years after the first imprisonment of La- 
tude. They packed up a portmanteau 
containing for each of them a change of 
clothes, and provided themselves with a 
bottle of cordial. In the afternoon they 
risked putting together their great rope- 
ladder. Happily no one looked in upon 
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them, and they hid it undera bed. The 
gratings were already out in the chimney. 

After supper their turnkey locked them 
in for the night, and the moment of es- 
cape had arrived. Latude was the first to 
climb the chimney. He had rheumatism 
in his arm, but was conscious of no pain 
under the influence of excitement. Choked 
by soot, and with his knees and arms ex- 
coriated, he reached the open air, and sent 
down a ball of twine to D’Alegre, who 
tied it to the end of a rope to which was 
fastened their. portmanteau. In this way 
they hauled up their various stores. 
1’ Alegre came up last on the loose end of 
the rope-ladder. On looking over the 
edge of the roof of the Bastile, they de- 
cided to descend from the foot of another 
tower, the Tour du Treson, as there they 
perceived a gun-carriage, to which they 
could fasten the rope-ladder, and their 
block with the guide-line. Latude, with 
this line fastened to his body, went gently 
down the ladder, watched breathlessly by 
his companion. Notwithstanding all pre- 
cautions, he swung fearfully. The re- 
membrance of it, forty-five years after, 
he says, made him shudder. At last he 
landed safely in the moat. D’Alegre low- 
ered the portmanteau, and other articles, 
for which a dry spot on the bank was 
luckily found. When these were all down 
he descended, and found Latude up to his 
waist in water. 

It was with much regret that they left 
their ropes behind them. Latude recov- 
ered them thirty-three years after, July 16, 
1789, and they were publicly exhibited 
during the excitement that succeeded the 
destruction of the Bastile. It did not 
rain, and they heard the sentry treading 
his rounds about twelve yards from them; 
so that there was no hope of crossing the 
wall, for which they had prepared their 
wooden ladder. The alternative was to 
pierce it. The water was very cold, and 
there was floating ice upon its surface. 
They chose the deepest part of the moat, 
and for nine hours worked in water up to 
their armpits, diving when alarmed by the 
torches of the Grand Round. 

At last through a wall four and one-half 
feet thick, they made a hole wide enough 
to admit their bodies. They scrambled 
through into the Fossé St. Antoine, got 
out of this, and were rejoicing in their 
safety, when they fell into another drain 
whose situation had been unknown to 
them. It was only two yards wide, but it 
was very deep, and at the bottom were two 
feet of slime and mud. Latude fell in 
first and D’Alegre on top of him. Vigor- 
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ously exerting himself, however, Latude 
scrambled out, and dragged up his com- 
panion by his hair. As the clocks of 
Paris were striking five in the morning, 
they found themselves upon the highway. 

Their first impulse was to embrace each 
other. Their next to fall down on their 
knees and to return thanks to the Al- 
mighty. They then proceeded to change 
their clothes, but they were so exhausted 
that neither could have dressed himself 
without the assistance of the other. 

Getting next into a hackney coach, they 
were driven to the residence of M. Sil- 
houette, chanceller to the Duke of Or- 
leans. He was away from home. They 
then took refuge with a tailor of Langue- 
doc. 

Here they remained concealed for nearly 
a month, while a search was set on foot for 
them in alldirections. D’Alegre left first, 
disguised as a peasant, and went to Brus- 
sels (then the capital of the Austrian 
Netherlands), sending word back to 
Latude that he was safe, by some secret 
sign arranged between them. 

Provided with false papers through the 
good tailor, and the documents of an old 
lawsuit, Latude set out upon his journey 
to Brussels. He walked some leagues out 
of Paris, and let the diligence to Valen- 
ciennes pick him up upon the high road. 
The story that he told was that he was a 
servant, going to Amsterdam to carry his 
master’s brother some important papers. 
He met with several small adventures on 
his journey, and committed some acts of 
imprudence, for example, on passing the 
boundary of France and Austria, (a wood- 
en post painted with lilies on one side and 
an eagle on the other) he fell upon his face 
and kissed the dust, to the amazement 
of his fellow-passengers. Eleven years be- 
fore he had passed part of a winter in 
Brussels ; he was therefore well acquaint- 
ed with its localities. On inquiring for 
his friend at the Hotel de Coffi, in the 
Place de l’Hotel de Ville, where he had 
planned to meet D’Alegre, he became con- 
vinced, from the hesitation and prevarica- 
tion of the landlord, that evil had befallen 
his comrade. He therefore resolved to 
start at once for Antwerp. He was 
dressed like a servant, and travelled like 
one. In the canal boat in which he took 
his passage he found a chatty young 
Savoyard chimney-sweep and his wife, 
who related to him, as news of the day, 
the details of his own escape, and ended 
by informing him that one of the two fugi- 
tives had been arrested a few days betore 
by the high provost of Brussels, who had 
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sent him at once over the French frontier, 
under charge of a French police officer. 
The Savoyard added that this story had 
been told him by the servant of an official, 
who had charged him to keep the matter 
close, as they were anxious to secure the 
arrest of the other party. Greatly alarmed 
by what he heard, and full of solicitude 
for poor D’Alegre, Latude determined to 
break off from the Savoyard, and left him 
at the first stopping-place under pretence 
that he had taken the wrong boat for 
Bergen op Zoom. He pushed on alone on 
foot until he crossed the Dutch frontier, 
quaking at every footstep, for the fate of 
D’Alegre proved that the Austrian Neth- 
erlands were no safe asylum. 

He had had seven louis d’or (thirty- 
five dollars) when he left Paris, and this 
little sum was now exhausted. While 
trying to relieve his hunger on a canal 
boat by some black bread and a salad of 
grass, he excited the compassion of Jan 
Teerhorst, who kept a sort of tavern in 
Amsterdam. This man took him under 
his protection, and promised to introduce 
him to a Frenchman, who proved, how- 
ever, to be from Picardy, and acknowl- 
edged little fellowship with a native of 
Languedoc; but Teerhorst, seeing the 
disappointment of Latude, took him to his 
own abode, where he slept with five other 
people in a cellar. 

Chance next threw our escaped prisoner 
in the way of anative of the same town as 
himself, named Louis Clergue, who gave 
him clothes, linen, and a comfortable 
chamber. On learning his story he ex- 
pressed great alarm, lest the same power 
that had arrested D’Alegre in the Aus- 
trian Netherlands should extend to Hol- 
land. He proposed to get Latudea pas- 
sage to Surinam, but the young man, made 
confident by the opinion of Clergue’s 
friends that the States General would 
never betray an unfortunate fugitive, de- 
cided to remain in Amsterdam. 

The French ambassador at the Hague 
was already negotiating for his arrest. 
Among the records of the Bastile were 
found proofs that it cost the French gov- 
ernment upwards of forty thousand dollars 
to effect his recapture. Part of this money 
is supposed to have been spent in brib- 
ing. 

June I, 1756, as Latude went to a bank 
to receive a letter and remittance from his 
father, he was arrested in broad daylight, 
and dragged through the streets of Am- 
sterdam with violence and blows, like a 
notorious criminal. 

In vain Louis Clergue and his friends 
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protested against the outrage. Latude 
was closely confined until permission 
had been obtained from the archduke 
Charles, the representative of Maria 
Theresa, to take him through Austrian 
territory. When this arrived, with a belt 
around his body to which his arms were 
pinioned, he began his journey, under 
charge of St. Marc, a French agent of 
police, who had arrested him. | 

Travelling with all kinds of tortures 
and indignities he arrived at Lille. There 
he was fastened for the night to a de- 
serter of nineteen, who was to be hanged 
next day, and who proposed that they 
should strangle each other. The next 
evening he reached the Bastile. Here 
St. Marc received a sort of ovation, and 
Latude was committed to a dungeon, un- 
der charge of his former gaolers, who had 
suffered three months’ imprisonment for 
his escape. 

In this dungeon, desperate and hope- 
less as his situation was, he still found 
something to cheer and occupy him. He 
made friends with the rats, numbers of 
which came hunting for food and lodging 
in his straw. The dungeons in the Bas- 
tile were octagonal. The one in which 
he was confined had loop-holes eighteen 
inches wide on the interior, reduced to 
three inches by the time they reached 
the outer wall. There was no furniture 
in the dungeon, and the sills of the loop- 
holes served for seat and table. Latude 
often rested his chained arms upon these 
slabs, to lighten the weight of his irons. 

One day, while in this attitude, a rat 
approached him. He threw it a bit of 
bread. The rat ate it eagerly, and when 
his appetite was satisfied, carried off a 
crust into his hole. The next day he 
came again, and was rewarded by more 
bread and a bit of bacon. The third day 
he would take food from Latude’s hand. 
After this he took up his quarters in a hole 
in the wall near the window, and after 
sleeping in it two nights brought to it a 
female companion. Sometimes she quar- 
relled with her mate over their food, and 
generally had the best of it, retiring to her 
sleeping-place with the disputed morsel. 
On such occasions the old rat would seek 
refuge with Latude, and devour out of his 
mate’s reach whatever was given him with 
an air of bravado. 

Soon, whenever dinner was brought in, 
Latude called his family. The male rat 
would come directly, the female more tim- 
idly. Soon appeared a third rat, very 


familiar and sociable, who no sooner felt 
at home than he proceeded to introduce 
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seven others. 
the family consisted of ten large rats, and 
subsequently of their progeny. They 
would eat off a plate that their human 
friend provided for them, and liked to 
have their necks scratched, but he was 
never suffered to touch one on the back. 
He gave them all names, to which they 
learned to answer, and taught them tricks 
of various kinds. One of them, a female, 
was a remarkable jumper, and very proud 
of her accomplishments. 

For two years Latude solaced his cap- 
tivity by this strange society. One day 
he found a bit of elder in his cell, brought 
in in some fresh straw, and though his 
hands were manacled, he contrived, by the 
help of a buckle from his small-clothes, to 
fashion it into a flageolet. His attach- 
ment to this instrument was such that he 
never parted with it during his lifetime. 

At last he bethought him of the advan- 
tage it would be to the French army if its 
sergeants as well as privates carried fire- 
arms, instead of the old-fashioned halberd, 
half pike, half battle-axe. He proposed to 
recommend this improvement to the king, 
hoping thus to direct his attention to him- 
self. He was no longer allowed pen and 
paper. He had, therefore, to invent sub- 
stitutes. His paper was made out of tab- 
lets of moistened bread, his pen was a 
sharp fish-bone, and his ink his blood. 

When he had finished his memorial he 
obtained permission to see Father Griffet, 
the confessor of the Bastile. From him 
he obtained writing materials, and in 
April, 1758, the memorial was presented 
to Louis XV. 

The plan being found beneficial to the 
service (as it increased the effective force 
by twenty thousand men) was carried out, 
but no notice was taken of Latude. 

Three months .passed, and he ventured 
on a new suggestion. It was to add a 
cent and a half to the postage of every 
letter, and use the proceeds as a fund to 
pension the widows of officers and sol- 
diers killed in battle. This likewise was 
adopted, so far as the increased postage 
went, but the prisoner was still disre- 
garded. 

Among the papers found in the Bastile 
when it was sacked in 1789, was a let- 
ter from an oculist, Dr. Dejean, ordered 
about this time to examine Latude’s eyes. 
Each prisoner au secret had a prison 
name ; that of Latude was Daury. 


“ MONSIEUR, — In compliance with 
your wishes I have several times visited 
the prisoner Daury in the Bastile. Hav- 
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At the end of a fortnight! ing carefully examined his eyes and re- 


flected on all he has communicated, I am 
not surprised that his sight has almost 
entirely failed. For many years he has 
been deprived of sun and air, he has been 
chained, hand and foot, in a cell for forty 
months. ... The winter of 1756-57 was 
extremely severe; the Seine was frozen 
over as in the year preceding. During 
this period the prisoner was confined in a 
dungeon, with irons on his hands and feet, 
and no bed but a truss of straw without 
covering. In his cell there are two loop- 
holes, five inches wide and about five feet 
long, with neither panes of glass, nor 
shutters, to close them. Throughout the 
day and night his face is exposed to the 
cold and wind, and there is nothing so 
destructive to the sight as frosty air— 
especially during sleep. A continual run- 
ning of the nose has split his upper lip till 
the teeth are exposed; the intense cold 
has decayed them, and the roots of his 
mustachios have likewise perished. [The 
walls of the Bastile are from nine to ten 
feet thick, consequently the chambers are 
extremely damp.] This prisoner, unable 
to endure his situation, resolved to com- 
mit suicide. With this object he remained 
one hundred and thirty-three hours with- 
out eating or drinking. They forced open 
his mouth with keys, and compelled him 
to swallow food by main force. Seeing 
himself restored to life against his will, 
he contrived to secrete a piece of broken 
glass, with which he opened four principal 
veins. During the night his blood flowed 
incessantly, and there remained scarcely 
six ounces in his whole body. He con- 
tinued many days in a state of insensibil- 
ity... . He is no longer a young man, 
but has passed the meridian of life, being 
forty-two years old, and has gone through 
very severe trials. For fifteen years he 
has been a constant prisoner, and during 
seven of them entirely deprived of fire, 
light, and sun... . I have considered it 
my duty to be thus minute in my report, as 
it is useless to waste the public money in 
paying me for my visits or remedies. 
Nothing but the termination of his suf- 
ferings, with fresh air and exercise, can 
preserve to the prisoner the feeble rem- 
nant of his eyesight. Air will strengthen 
every part of his frame, and exercise will 
disperse the humors in his head, which at 
present bring on the convulsive fits he is 
subject to, fits which will ultimately ex- 
tinguish the powers of vision. 
(Signed) DEJEAN.” 


This heart-moving letter produced no 
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effect. It needed an overflow of the 
Seine, which put the floor of the dungeon 
under water, and wet the feet of the 
turnkeys who brought him food, to pro- 
duce any alleviation. 

The room into which he was next 
moved had a view of the open sky, and 
was much less damp and miserable. He 
was separated, however, from his rats, 
which he regretted bitterly, until he con- 
trived to tame two beautiful white pigeons, 
which he caught from his loop-hole with 
a noose. His delight when the pigeons 
built their nest, and hatched their brood 
inside his cell, amounted to ecstasy. All 
the officers of the Bastile came to look at 
them, But alas! the turnkey (one of 
those who had suffered punishment some 
years before for his escape) resolved to 
deprive him of his pets, or to make him 
pay dear for the privilege of keeping 
them. He already received one bottle of 
wine in seven of the prisoner’s allowance. 
He now demanded four, and when this 
was refused, he pretended an order from 
the governor tokillthe pigeons. Latude’s 
despair drove him to sudden madness. 
The turnkey made a movement towards 
the birds. Latude sprang forward, and 
with his own hands destroyed them. 
“This was probably,” he says, “the most 
unhappy moment of my whole existence. 
I never recall the memory of it without 
the bitterest pangs. I remained several 
days without taking nourishment. Grief 
and indignation divided my soul.” 

Not long after a change came in his 
condition. A new governor, the Count 
de Jumilhac, came to the Bastile. He 
was a man of generosity and mercy, and 
took pity on Latude, whom he permitted 
to walk two hours every day on the roof. 
He also procured him an audience with 
M. de Sartine, lieutenant of police, who 
had succeeded M. Berryer. From this 
time forth for more than twenty years 
Latude’s existence was one long struggle 
with De Sartine. 

Encouraged by the interest which at 
first he believed himself to have inspired 
in the new minister, he made two new 
plans for the good of the public; one for 
the better regulation of the currency, sub- 
sequently adopted, with little benefit to 
France, by the National Assembly; the 
other a plan for the establishment of pub- 
lic granaries, the expenses of which were 
to be met by a tax on marriage. 

This plan was considered so important 
that De Sartine wanted to adopt it as his 
own, and offered the prisoner an annuity 
of three hundred dollars to give it up, 


promising to use his influence to procure 
his liberation. 

“ ] would not part with my plan for fifty 
thousand crowns down!” cried Latude 
vehemently. 

“If 1 were in your place,” said the 
aide majeur of the Bastile, deputed to 
conduct the negotiation, “I should think 
myself too happy to-receive the proposal.” 

“ No doubt I should — if I were you /” 
replied the prisoner with a sneer. He 
thus made himself two powerful enemies, 
and Father Griffet prophesied the truth 
when he told him: “Your refusal, and 
more particularly the manner in which 
you made it, will incense M. de Sartine 
against you, and I fear he will give you 
reason to repent.” 

The food of the Bastile seems to have 
been sufficient, though Latude complains 
bitterly about the cooking. It ought to 
have been far better than it was, for the 
king paid from a dollar and a quarter to 
two dollars a day for the subsistence of 
each prisoner. 

Whilst walking on the leads of the Bas- 
tile, Latude heard from a soldier who 
had served under his father that the old 
man was dead. This cut off his supplies 
of money. From that time his relations 
took little notice of him, with the excep- 
tion of his mother, who must have been 
a second wife, as she speaks of him as 
her only son, while he tells us that his 
elder brother, a Count de Vissac, suc- 
ceeded to the title of Latude. 

Here is a letter the poor mother ad- 
dressed to the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour. She was occasionally permitted to 
send a letter to her son. 

“My son, Madame, has long groaned 
in the dungeons of the Bastile for having 
had the misfortune to offend you. My 
grief surpasses his. Day and night his 
sad fate torments my imagination. I 
share all the agony of his sufferings with- 
out having participated in his fault. What 
do I say? Alas! I know not how he has 
displeased you. He was young and has 
been led away by others. How differ- 
ently must he reason now! The reflec- 
tions of a prison are very opposite to the 
vain thoughts of unbridled youth. If he, 
Madame, is unworthy of your pardon, ex- 
tend your indulgence to me in his stead: 
feel for my situation; have compassion 
on an afflicted mother; let your heart be 
softened by my tears. Death will soon 
close my eyes; do not wait till I am in 
the grave to show compassion to my son. 
He is my only child; the sole shoot of 
| the stock, the last scion of his family, the 
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only prop of my age. Restore him to 
me, Madame, you who are so kind-hearted 
(si donne). Do not refuse me my son, 
madame, give him up to my affliction, 
restore him to my entreaties, my sighs, 
my tears.” 

Latude’s next attempt was to throw a 
package from the towers of the Bastile to 
some one who would pick it up, and for- 
ward it to its destination. Having made 
himself as obnoxious as possible to the 
aide major and two sergeants deputed to 
watch him in his walk, he was left to him- 
self while they conversed together, and 
contrived to establish a correspondence 
by signs with two young workwomen 
whom he observed at an upper window 
in a neighboring street. After some time 
he made them understand that he would 
throw them a package, 

This package, the arrogant, exasper- 
ated, and imprudent young man filled with 
a memorial addressed to a literary man 
named La Beaumelle, containing a secret 
history of Madame de Pompadour’s early 
life, abounding in scandals. “I steeped 
my pen inthe gall with which my whole 
heart and soul were overflowing,” he says. 
He wrote upon a shirt, with a pen, which, 
in anticipation of our pens of the present 
day, he fashioned out of a copper coin. 
But ink was wanting. For eight years 
he had never been allowed fire or candle. 
He affected toothache, got one of his 
guards to let him have a whiff or two of 
his pipe, and having let it go out, begged 
for his tinder-box to light it again. In 
this way he obtained and secreted a bit of 
tinder. Next he pretended to be taken 
with violent pains, and the doctor ordered 
him some oil. This he put in a pomatum- 
pot, with a wick made of threads drawn 
from his linen. By friction he obtained a 
spark, which set fire to his tinder. It en- 
abled him to light his lamp, and he was 
in an ecstasy of triumph and happiness. 
With this lamp, and an old plate, he got 
lampblack, which he mixed with some 
syrup prescribed for him by the doctor; 
and then proceeded to pen his memorial 
to his own destruction. 

September 21, 1763, he flung his pack- 
age. Mademoiselle Lebrun picked it up 
as he intended, and he waited the result. 
Nothing came of it, however, until April 
18, 1764, when the sisters held up a placard 
at their window: “ Zhe AMarchioness de 
Pompadour died yesterday.” Wild with 


delight and hope he wrote on the in- 
Stant (having in the interval been permit- 
ted to receive writing materials), to de- 
mand his liberation from M. de Sartine. 
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Every official in the Bastile had been 
charged not to communicate the news of 
Madame de Pompadour’s death to the 
prisoners. The lieutenant of police was 
therefore amazed on the receipt of this 
letter. He sent for Latude, and told him 
that his liberation depended upon his di- 
vulging the channel through which the 
news had reached him. Latude broke 
forth into violent language, little calculated 
to advance his interests. In vain he sub- 
sequently offered De Sartine the project 
about the granaries, the personal enmity 
of Madame de Pompadour had passed 
into the body of the minister, and a few 
months later Latude further exasperated 
the minister by writing him another 
abusive and indignant letter. In conse- 
quence of this he was removed to Vin- 
cennes, with especial orders to the gov- 
ernor to keep him safe, and to put him in 
an oudliette. Here he was taken very ill, 
and the good governor M. Guyonnet took 
pity upon him. He gave him a better 
chamber and allowed him to walk at- 
tended by three guards in the garden of 
the castle. The result of this last indul- 
gence was that Latude made his escape in 
a dense fog. “Seize him! Seize him!” 
was shouted all over the grounds of the 
castle. ‘Seize him!” cried Latude, run- 
ning ahead of the others, until he reached 
the sentry at the gate, whom he threw 
down, and jumped over, as the man was 
gaping with surprise. 

Latude took refuge close to the Bastile 
with the Lebrun sisters. They were daugh- 
ters of a hairdresser, and poor, but very 
good to him. They had, however, mis- 
managed his memorial. His scheme had 
been to place it in safe hands, while he 
threatened Madame de Pompadour with 
its circulation. The first thing he did in 
their house was to write a letter of re- 
pentance and submission to M. de Sar- 
tine. 

What effect this appeal may have pro- 
duced cannot be known. Its answer 
miscarried, and Latude, more angry than 
ever at finding no notice taken of what he 
wrote, threw himself at the feet of the 
Prince de Conti. 

A reward of one thousand crowns was 
this time offered for his return to prison, 
and all channels of communication with 
the court appeared to be closed. He 
however contrived in the middle of win- 
ter, weary, torn, famished, and looking 
like a lunatic, to reach Fontainebleau, and 
there requested an audience with the good 
Duke de Choiseul, the prime minister. 
The duke, influenced, as Latude maintains, 











by M. de Sartine, believed him out of his 
senses, and returned him into the power 
of the police, who restored him to Vin- 
cennes, where he was immured in a more 
frightful dungeon than any he had yet in- 
habited. It had four iron-plate doors, 
each one foot from the other, and no 
other opening whatever. It was six and 
one-half feet long by five and three-quar- 
ters wide, just long enough to lie down in. 
Here, to increase his sufferings, he was in- 
formed that Viel-Castel, the sergeant from 
whom he had escaped, had been hanged. 
Months after, a compassionate sentinel, 
moved by his grief for the supposed fate 
of the poor fellow, assured him it had 
been a falsehood. 

His escape put it out of M. Guyonnet’s 
power to give him any more indulgences. 
““M. de Sartine,” he said to his prisoner, 
“lays the blame of your escape on me. 
He is furious at it. Your case is hope- 
less. From henceforward I can only pity 
you.” Here is a letter from him, how- 
ever, at this period, found among the rec- 
ords of the Bastile. 


“To M. DE SARTINE: 

“ MONSIEUR, — I have this morning 
visited the prisoner Daury. I found him 
given up to despair as usual, but always 
submissive and entirely disposed to agree 
with any conditions you may prescribe as 
the price of his liberty. 1 am sorry to 
add that grief has destroyed his appetite, 
but he still retains his mental faculties. 
Heaven grant this may continue. I have 
the honor to be, etc., etc.” 


About this time three of the police 
were sent by M. de Sartine to say: “ You 
can by one word regain your liberty. 
Give M. de Sartine the name and address 
of the individual who has possession of 
your papers. He pledges his word of 
honor no evil shall be practised towards 
him.” Latude replied: “I entered this 
dungeon an honest man, I will die rather 
than leave it a knave and a coward.” 

After this, in frightful darkness, for in 
the oudliette he could distinguish neither 
night nor day, his sufferings would have 
reached their close, had not a compas- 
sionate turnkey brought the prison doctor 
to visit him, who insisted he must be 
moved at once toa better room. The re- 
ply was that M. de Sartime had expressly 
forbidden it. The doctor, however, insist- 
ed, and the removal was accomplished. 
By degrees his strength returned to him, 
and he requested pen and ink to write to 
M. de Sartine. These were judiciously 
refused him. Probably the officers at 
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Vincennes were afraid that the lieutenant 
of police should find out that he was not 
still in his dungeon. 

His next enterprise was to bore a hole 
with an auger through the wall of the 
donjon of Vincennes. This he did by 
means of part of an old sword and aniron 
hoop from a bucket, which a year before 
he had picked up and secreted in the gar- 
den. This garden he was no longer 
allowed to walk in, but by a stratagem 
he succeeded in being double-locked into 
it for half an hour, and returned to his 
prison very happy, with the broken sword 
in a leg of his drawers, and the hoop 
around his body. 

The granite wall was five feet thick. It 
took Latude twenty-six months with his 
imperfect tools to make his aperture. 
The hole was long displayed to visitors, 
and very probably may still be seen. 
Latude showed it to the Prince de Beau- 
veau during the Revolution. It was made 
in the shadow of the chimney-piece, and 
closed by a cork; along peg was thrust 
through it not quite the length of the 
hole. If anybody had observed it from 
without, or sounded it, they would have 
found it two inches deep only on the gar- 
den side. Latude then fashioned a wood- 
en wand about six feet long; to this he 
tied a bit of ribbon, and, thrusting it 
through the hole, he secured the attention 
of a prisoner who was walking in the gar- 
den. This was a Baron de Venac from 
Languedoc, confined nineteen years for 
offering impertinent advice to Madame de 
Pompadour. There was another prisoner 
there, arrested on suspicion of having 
spoken ill of the same infamous woman. 
There was also an Abbé Prieur, who had 
conceived the idea of phonetic spelling. 
He wrote on the subject to Frederic the 
Great, as one of the patrons of men of tal- 
ent, “‘a letter consisting of words of his 
own composition, and of course they were 
wholly illegible. According to custom, it 
was opened at the post-office. Ministers 
not being able to comprehend the con- 
tents, imagined they beheld hieroglyphics 
full of treason and danger, and the unfor- 
tunate abbé was committed to Vincennes 
for an offence that at most merited a 
short confinement in a madhouse, with 
a dictionary to teach him how to speil.” 
He had been in captivity seven years. 

Another prisoner had been arrested at 
Antwerp on suspicion of being the author 
of a pamphlet, which he had never seen, 
against Madame de Pompadour. He had 
been twenty-three years in confinement. 
No evidence had ever been produced 
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against him, nor had he been allowed any 
opportunity of proving his innocence. 

An old man, whose daughter was an 
inmate of the Parc aux Cerfs, was con- 
fined on a /etire de cachet obtained by 
his daughter, who dreaded his remon- 
strances on the infamy of her career. 

There were also three other prisoners 
in close confinement for daring to express 
the views of honest men upon an infamous 
monopoly, which, towards the end of 
Louis XV.’s reign, almost reduced the 
kingdom to bankruptcy. 

All these prisoners were confined on 
lettres de cachet, which were orders for 
the arrest and imprisonment of individu- 
als in the king’s own handwriting, counter- 
signed by a secretary of state, and sealed 
with the king’s seal. Many of these were 
distributed to important persons, and to 
heads of noble families, who kept them for 
their own use, and filled up the blank space 
for the prisoner’s name with that of some 
victim of their own selection. Noone im- 
prisoned on a /ettre de cachet could be de- 
fended by counsel. L’ami des hommes, the 
father of Mirabeau, is said to have used 
fifteen of them. When a member of a 
noble house had done anything to offend 
its head, or committed: any offence whose 
exposure would have been painful to 
other members of his race, he was quietly 
disposed of by a lettre de cachet. 

The next governor of the Bastile was a 
court favorite named Rougemont, who had 
a natural taste for tyranny, and whose 
memory has been scathed by the powerful 
pen of Mirabeau. 

One day in 1774, Latude, in a fit of 
petulance, declared he would rather be 
sent back to his oudliette never to quit it 
until M. de Sartine sent a lawyer to hear 
and to advise him, than remain forever 
disregarded. He was taken at his word, 
and next day was removed to the dark 
and loathsome cell he had once nearly 
died in. About this time M.de Sartine 
was made minister of marine, and his 
place in the police was supplied by his 
personal friend Lenoir. 

Not knowing of this change, and still 
endeavoring to write to De Sartine, La- 
tude, on one occasion, procured a light by 
means of several straws tied together, 
which he thrust out, when his gaoler’s 
back was turned a moment, to a candle 
he had brought with him into the gallery, 
while bringing the prisoner his daily food. 
With this Latude instantly lighted a lamp 
he had prepared in his pomatum-pot, and 
covered it over with a sort of beehive, or 
extinguisher, he had constructed with 
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wisps of straw. When it was discovered 
he had possessed himself of a light, the 
turnkeys began to dread him as one who 
had a familiar demon. 

All the pains he took to address M. de 
Sartine in various strains, vituperative or 
pathetic, were entirely useless, That 
minister had long before given orders that 
no letters from Latude were to be opened, 
even by his secretary. When the Bastile 
was destroyed nearly one hundred of these 
documents were found with their seals un- 
broken. 

It seems probable that at this period 
Latude really lost his reason. As he was 
recovering, having been removed to a bet- 
ter room, the door of his cell opened and 
the lieutenant of the king announced a 
visit from the prime minster, the good 
and great M. de Malesherbes. When 
Latude told him he had been imprisoned 
twenty-six years, his face expressed the 
deepest indignation. He told him to take 
heart, supplied him with money, and took 
him under his protection. But De Sar- 
tine, as Latude always suspected, did all 
that fear and vengeance could suggest to 
prevent his liberation. He informed M. 
de Malesherbes that Latude was a con- 
firmed lunatic, and he was in consequence 
removed to the Insane Hospital at Cha- 
renton. 

He went to this place with the new 
name of Le Danger, instead of that of 
Daury, and with an especial recommenda- 
tion to the brethren who had charge of 
the insane to treat him with severity. 

It was not long, however, before he en- 
tered into communication with prisoners 
in the next chamber. These were not 
lunatics, but young men of good family 
and ungovernable dispositions, confined 
by their relatives on J/ettres de cachet. 
They led sufficiently comfortable lives, 
had good food and good society. The 
chief among them was a young man 
named St. Luc, who took compassion on 
Latude and succeeded in interesting the 
brethren in his protégé. Latude became 
a favorite, even among the mad men. 

Among these last at Charenton were 
some who were subject to fits of periodi- 
cal frenzy. While these lasted they were 
chained in subterranean dens, or confined 
in iron cages. When they recovered 
they were taken back to the other prison- 
ers. One of these men told Latude that 
in one of the dreadful cages was D’ Alegre, 
his former comrade. His mind had given 
way after he was restored to the Bastile. 
He had become a raving maniac, and for 
ten years had been confined at Charenton, 
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Latude requested permission to visit him. 
He found a squalid spectre, who replied 
to all he said to him with curses. In vain 
Latude tried to recall himself to his re- 
membrance. “Begone!” cried the poor 
creature. “I know you not. I am the 
Almighty!” 

This was in 1776. D’Alegre was still 
living in 1790. 

Thanks to the good offices of one of 
the prisoners, confined under a /ettre de 
cachet for drawing his sword upon his 
elder brother, the order for Latude’s lib- 
eration (July 7, 1777) at last reached him. 
He set out on the instant for Paris —like 
a madman —clad in rags, and without a 
cent in his pocket. 

On arriving he sought out a man from 
his own village, who told him that the 
people of that place believed that after 
his escape to Holland he had embarked 
for the West Indies, and had perished on 
the ocean. This man lent him twenty- 
five louis. With this money he fitted 
himself out with clothes, and next day 
visited, as he had been directed, the lieu- 
tenant of police, M. Lenoir. 

The order for his release had been ac- 
companied by directions to repair at once 
to his native town of Montagnac, which 
order Latude was determined to evade if 
possible. 

Lenoir received him kindly enough, 
gave him the address of a person charged 
by his family to provide him with neces- 
saries, and allowed him to go to Versailles, 
to see the mother of his prison friend. 

Here by some means he obtained a 
private audience with the king, then Louis 
XVI., and told his story. What he said 
on this occasion probably roused the fears 
and anger of the king’s ministers. He 
was ordered to leave Paris at once, and 
found himself under the deepest displeas- 
ure of Lenoir. Alarmed at this, he took 
passage in a flatboat to Auxerre. Three 
days later he was arrested on the road 
and taken back to Paris. There he was 
thrust into the Bicétre — one of the low- 
est prisons. 

At the Bicétre he was treated as a 
miscreant and common malefactor, and 
was associated with wretches chained like 
himself, in stalls along a gallery “like 
beasts in a stable.” Latude was fifty- 
three years old, and nearly one-half of his 
life had been passed in prison. 

In the Bicétre all Latude’s resources 
failed him. His friends, misled by the 
representations of the police, imagined 
he had been guilty of some ignominious 
crime, and seem to have abandoned him. 
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He was herded with the lowest of his 
kind, and descended from his place as 
gentleman. In vain he protested his in- 
nocence and implored atrial. From that 
time (1777) for upwards of six years, his 
autobiography (now a very scarce book) 
is a monotony of misery. His heart had 
even turned against the rats. ‘“ Those 
accursed heasts,” he calls in the Bicétre 
the animals who in the Bastile, twenty 
years before, had been his friends. He 
lost even his name, and was known as 
Father Jedor. He was covered with scor- 
butic sores, and was sent to the still more 
horrible infirmary. 

At last he was removed to a more com- 
fortable apartment, an alleviation he soon 
forfeited by trying to interest a visitor 
(Princesse de Bouillon) in his favor. 

About this time M. Necker was called 
to be the king’s prime minister; and Ma- 
dame Necker made a visit of inspection 
to the prisons. Her account of what she 
saw caused an eminent man, the Presi- 
dent de Gourgue, to visit the prisoners. 
These men, dregs of rascality though they 
were, all seem to have felt compassion for 
Latude. They directed M. Gourgue to 
his cell, and even one of the guards re- 
joiced to see the visitor shedding tears 
over its inhabitant. 

“The worst part of your case,” said 
De Gourgue, “is that you are confined 
under a /ettre de cachet. Send me a me- 
morial of your sufferings, and trust to my 
good offices.” 

For nine days Latude sold his pittance 
of black bread to procure writing paper. 
When his memorial was finished, with 
his last shirt and a pair of silk stockings 
he bribed a prison underling to convey it 
to his protector. The man was drunk, 
and dropped it in the street. 

Happily for Latude it was picked up 
by a woman, who became his friend and 
guardian angel. The envelope was wet 
and stained. Theseal was broken. The 
signature was “ Masers de Latude, a pris- 
oner during thirty-two years at the Bas- 
tile, at Vincennes, and at the Bicétre, 
where he is confined on bread and water 
in a dungeon ten feet under ground.” 

Having read the record of his suffer- 
ings, this good woman, Madame Legros, 
resolved to effect the liberation of Latude. 
She copied the paper before she sent it 
to its destination. Her husband was a 
private teacher, and she kept a little 
thread and needle store. They had no 


personal influence, and their resources 
were very limited. On M. Legros’s deliv- 
ering the package with his own hands to 
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M. Gourgue, that gentleman told him that 
he had been greatly affected by the writ- 
er’s story, and had taken steps in his 
behalf, but had been informed that for 
thirty-two years he had been a confirmed 
lunatic, whose confinement was necessary 
for his own and others’ safety. 

Still M. and Madame Legros would not 
give up the cause of their protégé. They 
detected inconsistencies in the story. 
Madame Legros sought out the chaplain 
of the Bicétre, and obtained a certificate 
of the prisoner’s sanity. She also went 
to the prison, where she saw the prison- 
ers who were not au secret, and learnt 
that the object of her interest was known 
among them as Father Jedor. 

With three louis, a great sum for her, 
she bribed one of the turnkeys to deliver 
to Latude a letter and a louis d’or. This 
was the first he had heard of his bene- 
factress. He replied by imploring her to 
give up his cause rather than run any risk 
on his account. 

Both husband and wife having made 
several copies of the memorial, approached 
various influential persons in his behalf. 
M. Lenoir said Latude was not in the 
Bicétre, but was a confirmed lunatic at 
Charenton. He added he was accused of 
no crime, but his release would be dan- 
gerous to society. Afterwards he shifted 
his ground, and declared that Latude was 
imprisoned by the express orders of the 
king, and that he should not be justified 
in disputing the commands of his Maj- 
esty. 

this announcement alarmed all those 
whom Madame Legros had already inter- 
ested in Latude’s favor. She however 
would not relax her efforts, and addressed 
herself to upwards of two hundred per- 
sons with varying success. 

Next Madame Legros obtained an in- 
terview with Latude. She saw him fora 
few moments as he was conducted through 
a courtyard to receive a visit from a for- 
mer chaplain of the Bicétre, the Abbé 
Légal; and she was permitted by the hu- 
manity of his guards to exchange a few 
brief sentences with him. 

The first dauphin was born Oct. 22, 
1781, and Latude, in common with other 
political prisoners, hoped for deliverance. 
He appealed, in presence of the king’s 
commissioners of pardon appointed to 
examine the prisoners of the Bicétre, to 
M. Tristan the governor, as to his behav- 
ior during the four years he had been in 
his custody. M. Tristan confessed that 
he had never given him cause of com- 
plaint. 
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The Cardinal de Rohan, who was pres- 
ent, seemed much affected by his story, 
and spoke to the king upon the subject, 
but Louis, irritated by the result of his 
former interference, declined to reopen 
the matter. Meantime the cardinal was 
beset by Madame Legros, and at last 
referred her to M.de St. Prest, one of 
the king’s ministers. St. Prest described 
her protégé as a common thief and an 
abandoned criminal; and though she 
complained of this outrage to the cardi- 
nal, the affair of the diamond necklace 
was approaching a crisis, and that poor 
gentleman needed all his court influence 
to keep himself out of the Bastile. Next 
Madame Legros applied to a celebrated 
lawyer, the advocate De la Croix. He 
was barred from carrying the case before 
any tribunal, by the law forbidding law- 
yers to defend any prisoner confined by 
lettre de cachet, but he took up the case 
warmly and interested a certain Madame 
D. (could it have been De Stael?) wife 
and daughter of a minister. This lady 
became as much interested in Madame 
Legros as in the prisoner; but taking 
advantage of her position she came to the 
Bicétre, and there heard from Latude’s 
own lips his miserable story. 

Not long after this he had an interview 
with Lenoir, who could find no better evi- 
dence of his madness than that contained 
in the assertion that a man must have 
been mad to have attempted an escape 
from the Bastile. 

Next De la Croix interviewed De Sar- 
tine and drove him to exposing the real 
cause of detention. “If this man should 
obtain his liberty, he will take refuge in 
foreign countries and write against me.” 

M. de la Croix suggested that if he 
were released there were persons anxious 
to be held responsible for his good be- 
havior. This remark, after six more 
months of delays, deceptions, and disap- 
pointments, facilitated the desired end. 
The result was finally due to the exertions 
of Madame Necker, who refused to di- 
vulge to any one how the order for release 
was obtained. 

In sending the good news to Madame 
Legros she wrote as follows : — 

“ The individual through whose power- 
ful influence I have so long and ardently 
endeavored to achieve the object of our 
mutual solicitude, is in some measure ap- 
prehensive of the consequences. We fear 
lest the future conduct of our protégé, ex- 
cited by the remembrance of his wrongs, 
should lead him into actions which might 
cause us to repent. I rely on your pru- 












dence and management in a matter which 
really includes the happiness of my life, 
for, from reasons which are exclusively 
personal, I should suffer cruelly if M. 
de Latude were to excite any just cause 
of complaint against him after the steps 
I have taken in his favor, and the respon- 
sibility I have incurred. Sinee you have 
judged it proper to acquaint him with my 
name, and he has expressed himself fully 
sensible of the interest I have evinced, I 
entreat you to require from him, as the 
only token of his gratitude I shall ever 
have occasion to exact, his full and un- 
qualified forgiveness of the many injuries 
he has sustained, and a profound silence 
on the subject of his enemies. This is 
the only course by which he can expect 
happiness, and it is absolutely essential 
to my tranquillity that he should adopt it. 
I leave this important matter entirely in 
your hands, madame, in the fullest confi- 
dence, and relying on the sentiments of 
esteem and attachment with which you 
have inspired me.” 

But the pardon was accompanied by a 
most distasteful condition. He was to be 
exiled to Montagnac, there to reside un- 
der surveillance of the police. Madame 
Legros earnestly represented that if sepa- 
rated from herself and husband by a dis- 
tance of two hundred leagues, they could 
not possibly watch over him as they had 
bound themselves to do, “and prevent the 
ebullitions of temper, or the natural dic- 
tates of long-suppressed indignation.” 

At last she obtained the necessary pa- 
pers permitting him to reside in Paris, on 
condition of never appearing in the coffee- 
houses, on the public walks, or in any 
place of public amusement. 

March 22, 1784, Latude quitted his 
prison. He accompanied his good friends 
to their humble dwelling, where a chamber 
had been prepared for him. He gazed 
around him with the rapture of a child; 
and the ordinary comforts of life seemed 
luxuries beyond his imagination. 

Soon came the kind anonymous lady 
who had assisted Madame Necker. On 
quitting Latude she left him a purse of 
gold and a letter. The latter was full of 
kindness and good sense, and reiterated 
the good counsels before given him. 

By degrees a small income was secured, 
by private subscription, to enable Madame 
Legros and her husband to support them- 
selves and the new member of their fam- 
ily. They were put in receipt of a certain 
income of about four hundred and fifty 
dollars. The Monthyon prize for 1784 
(that is the prize given to the poor French 
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person who in the course of the year has 
performed the most virtuous action) was 
unanimously awarded by the Academy 
to Madame Legros, but her receiving it 
was opposed by the king’s ministers. 

At the taking of the Bastile in 1789 
Latude was in Paris. He does not seem 
to have been among the attacking party; 
but the next day he was carried over it in 
triumph, and encouraged to take posses- 
sion of the relics of his escape and the 
papers relating to his captivity. 

In 1790he published his autobiography, 
and in the year following brought suit for 
damages against the heirs of Madame de 
Pompadour. He succeeded in obtaining 
a verdict, but probably did not reap much 
benefit from his success, as he died a 
poor man in 1805, at the advanced age of 
eighty-two, after having gone through tor- 
tures and privations enough to have de- 
stroyed a frame of iron. 

In the Bastile at the time of its capture 
there were found seventeen prisoners. 
The list, obtained by a foreigner who was 
present, is preserved in the Imperial Li- 
brary of St. Petersburg. 

Twelve of these persons were counter- 
feiters and forgers, amongst whom was 
one officer of rank, Jacques Luc Pillotte 
de la Baroliére. 

The remaining five were : — 

JACQUES DE LA Doual, a spy of M. 
Lenoir, employed to report on men of let- 
ters. At one time he was paid thirty 
thousand francs a year. He was made 
inspector of imported foreign literature, 
and entered into an agreement with some 
foreign bookseller to admit into France 
objectionable works on joint account. 
He was betrayed by an accomplice with 
whom he had quarrelled. 

HENRIETTE SANDO, arrested under the 
false name of Countess de Saint Anselme. 
A dressmaker, thirty-three years old. Sup- 
posed to have been guilty of bringing into 
France a proscribed pamphlet. 

ANNE GEDEON DE LAFITTE, MARQUIS 
DE PELLEPORT, author of many pam- 
phlets obnoxious to the government. 
Committed to the Bastile for one pub- 
lished against M. de Vergennes. At the 
taking of the Bastile he exerted himself 
to save M. de Launay. 

JEAN JACQUES RAINVILLE, arrested for 
being the owner of a packet of books en- 
titled “ Au redacteur du petit almanach 
des grands hommes,” brought to Paris 
from Orleans. 

DE WHIT, arrested in 1782. No one 
ever knew who he was nor what he was 
confined for. He had been at first im- 
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prisoned at Vincennes with the Marquis 
de Sade (subsequently transferred to 
Charenton) and M.de Solanges. He had 
lost his reason and could give no ac- 
count of himself. Some thought him a 
Count de Lorges. He was sent to Cha- 
renton. 

The key of the Bastile was forwarded 
by Lafayette to General Washington. It 
now hangs in a glass case in the hall at 
Mount Vernon. 

The Bicétre continued to be a prison 
until after the massacres of September, 
1793. It was then besieged by a fero- 
cious mob. The prisoners were all lib- 
erated and fought side by side with their 
jailers, though they had no arms but iron 
bars torn from their windows, and their 
broken fetters. There were, however, in 
the place twocannon. At last they were 
overborne by numbers, and then com- 
menced a general massacre. In vain 
Pétion exerted himself to stop the car- 
nage. When all was over it is said that 
six thousand dead bodies lay within the 
precincts of the prison. There were no 
political prisoners in the Bicétre at that 
period, and nothing but a thirst for blood 
could have prompted the massacre. 

Vincennes is still used as a military 
prison. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
FOR HIMSELF ALONE. 


A TALE OF REVERSED IDENTITIES. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE room was the second-floor back of 
a certain house in a certain shabby-gen- 
teel street in the purlieus of Soho, Lon- 
don. It was a good-sized room, and had 
two windows, the outlook from which was 
not a very lively one, being limited to the 
back premises of sundry other houses, 
which, as a rule, formed the playground 
of innumerable children during the day, 
and the trysting-place of innumerable cats 
during the small hours of the night. On 
fine days, vistas of drying linen might be 
discerned fluttering far into the murky dis- 
tance. 

The furniture of the room was worn and 
shabby with age and much hard wear. 
The faded carpet was darned in many 
places, and patched in others with: pieces 
ditferent from itself; the hearth-rug was 
worn threadbare with the usage of many 
years; the glass over the chimney-piece 
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was cracked, and its once gilt frame was 
blackened with age. There was a horse- 
hair sofa between the windows, to sit on 
which was like sitting on a plank; and 
there were several cane-bottomed chairs, 
most of which were more or less rickety 
and insecure. The two comfortable easy- 
chairs, one on each side of the fireplace, 
belonged to the present tenants of the 
room, as did also the writing-desk that 
stood opposite one of the windows, and 
the easel that was fixed near the other. 
There were several hanging shelves laden 
with books, and magazines and newspa- 
pers were strewn carelessly about. On 
the walls were several sketches in water- 
colors, and some half-dozen caricatures in 
chalks. Finally, the room had _ three 
doors, two of them opening into bed- 
rooms, and the third giving access to the 
common staircase of the house. 

The time was seven P.M. on a pleasant 
evening in May. On the horsehair sofa 
was stretched at full length a young man 
of some five or six and twenty years, on 
whose features the traces of recent illness 
were. plainly visible. A magazine had 
dropped idly from his fingers, and he now 
lay perfectly still, watching a glint of dy- 
ing sunlight as it slowly mounted higher 
and higher on the opposite wall. His 
face, without being markedly handsome, 
was a pleasant one to look upon. Its ex- 
pression was one that seemed to mingle 
refinement of thought with decision of 
character. His eyes were particularly 
good —dark, grave, reflective, yet with a 
playful gleam in them at times which 
seemed to show that he had not left his 
youth so far behind him as not to be able 
to enjoy a little fun or nonsense in due 
season. His complexion was olive, and 
his hair black; and from top to toe he 
measured six feet and a little over. By 
profession he was a writer for sundry 
newspapers and magazines, a sort of 
guerilla trooper attached to no staff or 
corps in particular. His name was Frank 
Frobisher. 

Before the gleam of sunlight had quite 
faded from the wall, the noise of footsteps 
ascending the stairs was heard, accompa- 
nied by the sound of a mellow voice car- 
olling forth the refrain of the last popular 
song. Then the door of the room was 
opened, and the new-comer halted for a 
moment on the threshold. 

“What a bear I must be!” he ex- 
claimed. “For the moment I had forgot- 
ten that you might be snoozing. Have I 
disturbed you ?” 


“ A good thing if you had. I seem te 








have been snoozing my brains away of 
late.” 

‘“‘ How do you feel by this time ?” asked 
the other, as he came forward and shut the 
door. 

‘* Oh, better — better,” was the answer, 
given a little querulously, “ The doctor 
says I am better, so I suppose I must be.” 

The new-comer, Dick Drummond, was 
a tall, lanky, freckled young man, about 
the same age as his friend, or it may be a 
year ortwo older. He had dark-blue eyes, 
that seemed made to express fun and mis- 
chief rather than any deeper shades of 
feeling, but which yet could be tender 
enough on occasion. His long, strag- 
gling red hair looked as if the tonsorial 
scissors would improve its appearance. 
He wore a slouched hat, and a brown vel- 
veteen jacket that had evidently seen 
better days. He was an unrecognized 
genius in the great world of art, a painter 
who painted more pictures than he could 
sell. He and Frobisher were bosom- 
friends, and shared the second-floor back 
between them. 

“What have you there?” asked _Fro- 
bisher, noticing that his friend was laden 
with sundry parcels and packages. 

“Ttem—one_ half-quartern loaf; and 
isn’t ita beauty?” answered Drummond 
solemnly, as he proceeded to place his 
packages one by one onthetable. ‘ Look 
at that crust; there’s perfection of form 
and color. Item—half-pound of prime 
Dorset, as sweet as adaisy. Item — four 
ounces of the best mixed tea, ‘I like 
a wholesome dish of tea’ — Dr. Johnson. 
Item — two bloaters, genuine Yarmouth, 
and no mistake. Item—one ounce of 
Kanaster for your especial behoof. Your 
pipe has been idle too long, old fellow. 
Item —one bottle of prime old crusted 
port, to be taken medicinally as often as 
need be.” 

“But how on earth did you raise the 
money to buy all these luxuries?” asked 
Frank, a little anxiously. 

“Old Smoker stood me a fiver for my 
‘Andromeda.’ ‘Tra-la-lala.” He _ had 
turned to the cupboard by this time, and 
was emptying the packet of tea into the 
little caddy. 

“ Dick, the truth is not in thee,’ an- 
swered Frobisher after a pause. ‘ There’s 
a postcard from Smoker on the chimney- 
piece. He declines to give ‘ Andromeda’ 
house-room at any price.” 

“More idiot he,” answered the una- 
bashed Dick. ‘ He doesn’t know a work 
of genius when he sees it. Those wretch- 
ed dealers never do. Mark my words, 
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that picture will sell for a thousand guin- 
eas before I’ve been a dozen years under 
the daisies.” 

Dick went on with his preparations for 
tea, bringing out the tray and arranging 
the cups and saucers; stirring up the fire 
—for the May evening was chilly to the 
invalid —and putting the little kettle on 
to boil. For economy’s sake, the two 
young men waited upon themselves as 
much as possible. 

“ Richard, won ami, you have been vis- 
iting your relative the pawnbroker,” said 
Frobisher after a minute’s silence. 

“Not for the first time in my life, nor 
for the last, I hope. But what does it 
matter to you where I’ve been? One 
must live.” 

“ But one can live without prime old 
crusted port, especially in the present 
state of our finances.” 

“ And I say we can’t, at least you can’t. 
The medico has ordered you wine, and 
wine you shall have.” 

“Dick, you have been pawning your 
mother’s ring.” 

“What if I have? There was nothing 
else left that I could get a decent advance. 
on. I had no more pot-boilers ready ; and 
I’m afraid they wouldn’t have advanced 
much on the manuscript of your comedy.” 

“ Ah, Dick, I shall never know how to 
repay you. But you ought not to have 
pawned the ring.” 

“ But I saythat I ought. If my mother 
were alive, she would be the first to ap- 
plaud me for doing so—under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

Frank could only shake his head. He 
had no strength to argue the point. 

“ Besides,” went on Dick, “ there’s poor 
Tom Ellis only just out of the hospital, 
and that pretty little wife of his without a 
shilling to bless herself with. The poor 
thing quite broke down when I began to 
talk to her, and then she confessed that 
neither she nor Tom had tasted food since 
yesterday.” 

“Dick, perhaps you did right after all 
to pawn the ring. But what a useless log 
am I!” 

“ Tra-la-la-lala!” sang Dick. “ Another 
week or two will set you on your pins as 
right as a trivet, old boy. Confound this 
kettle! It doesn’t even sing yet. Won't 
you try one of these Yarmouth fellows?” 

“No, thank you. Nothing but a cup of 
tea.” 

“With a thin slice of toast nicely but- 
tered. Many’s the slice of toast 1 used 
to make for the Jazer in the old days at 
home.” 
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Frank lay back languidly on siq cush- 
ions while Dick went on with his prepara- 
tions for tea, whistling under his breath 
as he did so. 

“Supposing it’s a bright warm day to- 
morrow,” said Dick presently, “ how Jolly 
it would be to take a holiday!” 

“] should like it above all things,” an- 
swered Frank. “I feelas if I had lived 
amang bricks and mortar for years.” 

“We might take the train as far as 
Richmond, hire a boat at the bridge, and 
paddle up-stream for five or six miles, 
then land, and dine at some old-fashioned 
river-side inn.” 

“ That would be capital.” 

“ After dinner, we would lounge in the 
shade of some big old chestnut — they 
are all in bloom just now. And then, 
while I did a bit of sketching, you should 
think out the plot of your next story; and 
in the cool of evening, we would take boat 
again and drop quietly down the stream, 
and finish up the day with a few natives 
and some bottled stout.” 

“Quite an idyllic sketch, Dick, espe- 
cially the oysters and stout. But sf 

“ But me no buts. I’ve got the ready 
here, my boy — here,” answered Richard 
the impulsive, as he tapped his waistcoat 
pocket with a joyous air. 

“ But think of our debts. 
rent owing.” 

“ Together with one or two other trifles 
not worth mentioning. Frank, the more 
deeply I am in debt, the more I enjoya 
holiday. Seems as if my creditors were 
standing treat, you know. So kind on 
their part!” 

“Suppose we defer our holiday, and 
pay a fortnight’s rent with the money?” 

“Not a bit of it. Old Dabchick is in 
no want of money. He’s rich, my boy, 
rich, and can afford to wait. I only wish 
dear old Leyland were here to go with 
us.” 

“And so do I, with all my heart,” re- 
sponded the invalid. 

“But he’s in Tregathlin Bay by this 
time,” went on Dick, “ trying to paint those 
wonderful cliffs, that seem to have put on 
a different shade every time you look at 
them.” 

Bence Leyland was a brother of the 
brush, who tenanted rooms on the floor 
above those occupied by our friends. Al- 
though twenty years older than either of 
them, he was as young at heart as they, 
and when he was at home they were all 
chums together. At present he was away 





Four weeks’ 


on a painting-tour in the neighborhood of 
the Land’s End. 
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At this moment, a slatternly maid-of-all- 
work, after a preliminary tap at the door, 
intruded her head into the room and 
announced: “A gentleman to see Mr. 
Frob’sher.” 

“Show him up, whoever he may be,” 
answered Frank languidly. 

“ And just as this bloater was done to 
a turn!” sighed Dick. 

“ The banquet must be postponed.” 

The slatternly servant opened the door, 
and ushered in a little dapper elderly gen- 
tleman with a keen but good-natured face, 
whose sharp gray eyes seemed to take in 
the room and its occupants at a glance. 

“ Beg pardon. Trust I’m not intruding,” 
he said. “ But are these the chambers of 
Mr. Frank Frobisher ? ” 

“ This is my room, sir; and I am Frank 
Frobisher.” 

“Not ill, I hope. Good gracious! that 
will never do,” exclaimed the stranger. 
* But I must explain that I have called to 
see you on a private matter of great im- 
portance.” 

“T have no secrets from my friend, sir. 
Whatever you have to say, may be said 
openly before him.” 

“In that case, sir, allow me to intro- 
duce myself. My name is Gimp — John 
Gimp, attorney-at-law, and an old ac- 
quaintance of your lamented father — that 
is, if you really are Mr. Frobisher the 
younger.” 

“T really and truly am Frank Frobisher 
the younger; and I still retain a ver 
clear recollection of you, Mr. Gimp, al- 
though I have not seen you since | was 
eight years old.” 

“ Flattered, I’m sure. Good memory, 
great acquisition,” said the lawyer. 

“ Before you go any further, Mr. Gimp, 
I must introduce you to my friend — the 
only friend I have in the world — Mr. 
Richard Drummond. Dick, Mr. Gimp, 
an old friend of the family.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure, to make Mr. 

Drummond’s acquaintance,” said the 
little man. “And now, Mr. Frobisher,” 
.resumed the lawyer, putting on his busi- 
ness air, and looking at the young man 
keenly, “if your memory carries you back 
so far, may I ask when and where you 
recollect having seen me before?” 

“* At Chenies, my father’s old house.” 

“True—very true. I was often there. 
Do you recollect any peculiarity in connec- 
tion with the drawing-room at Chenies?” 

“ Let me think. Do you refer to the 





hiding-place in the a that was one 
day discovered accidentally by my fa- 
ther?” 
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“T do. One more question. Can you 
tell me the name of the lady who was gov- 
erness to your sister?” 

“ You mean Miss Jukes?” 

“1 do.” 

“ Miss Jukes, whom I one day caught 
you kissing in the shrubbery.” 

“Fie! Mr. Gimp, fie!” called out Dick 
from the fireplace. The kettle had boiled 
at last, and he was making the tea. 

“Eh, eh. Confound it! I had quite 
forgotten that little incident,” answered 
the lawyer, as he blew his nose in some 
confusion. 

* You gave me half-a-crown not to tell,” 
went on Frank. “And next day you 
advised my father to send me away to 
school.” 

“I did, I did. Dear me! what half-for- 
gotten memories your words bring back. 
You must be your father’s son, Mr. Fro- 
bisher. May I ask whether you have any 
family documents in your possession ?” 

“T have a heap of old letters and pa- 
pers in a box in the next room. But 
why do you ask all these questions ? ” 

“ With your leave, I will examine the 
papers in question to-morrow, and not 
keep the news of your good fortune from 
you any longer.” 

“The news of my good fortune!” ex- 
claimed Frank, while a sudden flush 
mounted to his forehead. Dick, with the 
gridiron in his hand, turned his head to 
listen. 

“Do you remember 
Timothy Askew?” aske 
most provoking coolness. 

“Mr. Askew was my father’s half- 
brother. I have often heard my mother 
speak of him, but I never saw him.” 

“Mr. Askew went to India when quite 
a young man. He remained there thirty 
years, and was on his voyage home when 
he died. He had made his will five years 
previously, and deposited it with his 
bankers. By that will, you are declared 
Mr. Askew’s sole heir and legatee. Your 
income will be something like eight thou- 
sand a year; and I congratulate you very 
sincerely on your good fortune.” 

For a moment or two Frank could not 
speak. “I my uncle’s heir —the heir of 
a man who never even saw me!” he 
exclaimed at last. “Eight thousand a 
year!” 

“Enter the fairy godmother disguised 
as an elderly lawyer,” murmured Dick to 
himself.‘ Frank will hardly care about a 
bloater to his tea now. Pork sausages at 
elevenpence a pound would hardly be 
good enough.” 


~~ uncle, Mr. 
Mr. Gimp with 
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Mr. Gimp took snuff vigorously. 

“It seems like a dream. I can hardly 
believe it true,” said Frank after a pause. 

“ But for all that, it is perfectly true,” 
responded the lawyer with a_ smile. 
“ Waylands —a very pretty little place ir 
Surrey, which Mr. Askew never lived to 
inhabit — will now own you for its master. 
But we can go into all needful details to- 
morrow.” 

“It seems incredible — like a tale out 
of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ How long has 
my uncle been dead?” 

“Six months. He died a fortnight 
after leaving Calcutta. A pretty job I’ve 
had to hunt you up, Mr. Frobisher. Who 
would expect to find the heir to eight 
thousand a year in a garret in Soho?” 

Dick took up his hat and crossed the 
room. “I never believed in rich uncles 
from India till to-day,’? he said. “I’ve 
seen more than one of themon the stage; 
but I never heard of one in real life till 
this afternoon. Frank, old fellow, I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart.” 

The hands of the two friends met in a 
long, hearty grip. 

“ Where on earth are you off to now, 
Dick?” asked Frobisher. 

“]’m just going out for a little while, 
old man. You and this gentleman havea 
lot of things to talk over, so I thought I 
would step round the corner for half an 
hour and imbibe a little of something, and 
pull myself together a bit, for you're go- 
ing to be a regular swell now, Frank.” 
There was a ring of pathos in the honest 
fellow’s voice as he spoke thus, with his 
soft felt hat clutched between his strong 
fingers. 

“If you dare to stir a step beyond that 
door, I’ll never speak to you again,” cried 
Frobisher, as he started to his feet. ‘ Put 
down your hat this moment, and pour me 
out a cup of tea.” 

“And I will take a cup also, if you 
please, Mr. Drummond,” said the lawyer. 

Dick flung his hat across the room, and 
proceeded to do as he was told, whistling 
softly to himself as he did so. He set 
one cup of tea before Frank, and another 
before Mr. Gimp, and then poured out 
some for himself into a small basin, the 
tea-service in the Soho lodgings being 
strictly limited to two cups and saucers. 

Meanwhile, the lawyer had resumed his 
conversation with Frank. “Yes, sir, a 
pretty chase I’ve had before I found you,” 
he said. “It’s only two hours since I 
obtained a clue to your whereabouts, and 
I lost not a moment in coming to see you. 
I just dropped in upon your uncle, Mr. 
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Pebworth, as I came along, and told him 
the news. He was overjoyed.” 

“My uncle overjoyed at your finding 
me!” exclaimed the young man in an un- 
mistakable tone of sarcasm. 

“He really was. He himself has been 
most indefatigable in his efforts to find 

ou.” 

“T can quite believe it, now that I am 
rich. He was equally indefatigable in his 
efforts to shun me so long as I was 
poor.” 

“ Beg pardon, but you do Mr. Pebworth 
an injustice, I’m sure you do.” 

“Then I beg Mr. Pebworth’s pardon. 
But you must remember, Mr. Gimp, that 
I speak from bitter experience.” 

“You have doubtless been poor, Mr. 
Frobisher, and poverty is like a cheap 
looking-glass, it distorts everything that 
is reflected init. I expect Mr. Pebworth 
here, to congratulate you in person, in the 
course of a few minutes.” 

Frank started to his feet, an angry light 
sparkling in his eyes. “ Mr. Pebworth 
coming here! The last man in the world 
whom I should care to see.” 

* And yet Mr. Pebworth is your nearest 
living relative,” said the lawyer dryly. 

“ Because I have the misfortune to be 
his nephew, is that any reason why I 
should like him or care to see him?” 

Mr. Gimp’s reply to this question was 
a pinch of snuff. 

Frank took a turn across the room, and 
then resumed his seat. ‘Look you, Mr. 
Gimp,” he began; “ twice when Mr. Peb- 
worth was a young man and ruin stared 
him in the face, he was saved by my fa- 
ther’s helping hand. Time went on. 
Thanks to the fresh start thus given him, 
Mr. Pebworth grew prosperous and well- 
to-do. Misfortune overtook my father, 
then came illness, then death. His last 
words to my mother were: ‘ Pebworth 
will take care of Frank;’ his last act, to 
write a few lines recommending me to 
my uncle’s care. After my father’s death, 
the lines thus written were sent by my 
mother to Pebworth. Noanswer. Then 
my mother wrote twice. Still no answer. 
We struggled on, sir, my mother and I, 
as well as we could for several years. 
Then my mother fell ill, and after many 
months of suffering, she died. Night 
and day through all that dreary winter I 
had nursed her. All other occupations 
had to give way to that. The morning 
my mother died, a loaf of bread and a 
few shillings were my sole earthly posses- 
sions. Everything available had been 

Then I 
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bethought me of my uncle Pebworth — 
as you said just now, my nearest living 
relative. I wrote, told him everything, 
and asked him to send me the means to 
bury my mother. An answer came by 
return of post, inclosing—what think 
you?—two sovereigns! Yes, sir, forty 
shillings was all that Algernon Pebworth, 
Esquire, could afford to throw away on 
his dead sister; and had it not been for 
the generous help of my friend Drum- 
mond, my mother’s remains at this mo- 
ment would be lying in a pauper’s grave. 
That very week my uncle’s name appeared 
in the Zzmes as the donor of five guineas 
to a fund for the relief of the sufferers 
from an earthquake in South America. 
The Pharisee —the vile Pharisee!” 

“Hush, sir, hush! What you have 
said both pains and surprises me,” said 
Mr. Gimp. “I have always had the very 
highest opinion of Mr. Pebworth.” 

“Keep your opinion, sir, and cherish 
it—only let me keep mine. I tell you 
that now I am rich, this man will fawn on 
me and flatter me and be as servile to me 
as any spaniel, and that because gold is 
the only deity he has ever learned to wor- 
ship.” 

“You are very bitter, Mr. Frobisher, 
for so young a man.” 

“Poverty is a stern schoolmistress. 
She has taught me lessons which I can 
never forget.” 

Mr. Gimp sipped his tea in silence. 
For a little while no one spoke. 

Suddenly Frobisher turned to his friend. 
His face had brightened a little, and there 
was a grimly humorous smile on his lips 
when he next spoke. ‘ How would it be, 
amigo mio, if you and I were to exchange 
identities for a couple of months?” 

“ Eh?” answered Dick with a start, not 
comprehending what Frank had said. 
He had been thinking somewhat sadly 
that their old friendship could never be 
again quite what it had been. Frank 
would be a great swell now, and every- 
thing would necessarily be changed. 

Frobisher’s next words were spoken 
with a slow, clear emphasis that could not 
be misunderstood: “Suppose that for 
the next two or three months you become 
Frank Frobisher, and I become Dick 
Drummond?” 

Dick only stared and shook his head. 
Had his friend taken leave of his senses, 
he asked himself. 

“Surely, Mr. Frobisher, you cannot 
mean your strange proposition to be taken 
seriously,” said the lawyer with a look of 
utter consternation. He too began to 
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wonder whether this strange young man 
could really be in his right mind. 

“I was never more serious in my life,” 
replied Frobisher. ‘What I propose is, 
that my friend and I shall for the time 
being change identities. He shall take 
my name and position, I his; and I rely 
upon your assistance and connivance, 
Mr. Gimp, in carrying out this scheme.” 

Mr. Gimp took a pinch of snuff, and 
shook his head in emphatic disapproval 
of any such madcap idea. 

“TI am going among a set of people,” 
resumed Frank, “into a circle of relatives, 
of whom I know little or nothing. Asa 
rich man, I shall make their acquaintance 
at a terrible disadvantage; I shall never 
really know them, never see them without 
the mask each of them will wear before 
me. Let me study them for a few weeks 
from behind the scenes, as it were. As 
Dick Drummond, the amanuensis, the 
secretary, the humble friend of the rich 
Mr. Frobisher, I shall see many a slip of 
the mask, have many an opportunity of 
judging as to the real feelings and senti- 
ments of my new-found relatives.” 

“ A strange scheme this of yours, Mr. 
Frobisher, a very strange scheme; and I 
must really decline to have anything to 
do with it,” said Mr. Gimp solemnly. 


“It’s like the rich uncle from India,” 
remarked Dick, “ one of those things you 
hear about in plays or novels, but never 
meet with in real life.” 

“My dear Dick, there are stranger 
things happening every day in real life 
than any novelist or playwright dare make 


use of. As for this scheme of mine, mad 
as it may seem at first sight, I am deter- 
mined to carry it out. Dick, I can rely 
upon you, I know?” 

“Of course you can, old fellow. I’m 
yours to command in any way and every 
way.” 


CHAPTER II. 


For alittle while no one spoke. The 
minds of the three men were occupied 
with the same subject, but each of them 
was looking at it from his point of view. 

“ You were my father’s friend, and you 
must be mine in this matter, Mr. Gimp,” 
said Frank at last. “It shall be nothing 
out of your pocket to humor me in this 
whim.” 

“ But it will be so unprofessional — so 
utterly unprofessional,” urged the little 
lawyer, with a look of comical distress. 

“] do not ask you for any active as- 
sistance in the matter; all I want is your 
passive connivance,” urged Frank. 
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“T hate impostures of any kind, Mr. 
Frobisher.” 

“ Not more than I do,as arule. But 
this one cannot harm anybody.” 

“One never can see how things will 
end. Besides, Mr. Drummond’s looks 
and general appearance are so different 
from yours.” 

“That does not matter in the least. 
Neither my uncle nor aunt has seen me 
since I was twelve months old. My 
cousin Clunie, and my other cousin Elma 
Deene, have never seen me atall. I am 
not a bit like my mother, I have been 
told: features, eyes, hair, are all my fa- 
ther’s.” 

“TI do wish most sincerely, Mr. Fro- 
bisher, that if you must carry out this 
scheme, you could do so without in any 
way implicating me in it.” 

“T must really claim your passive as- 
sistance, my dear sir. Without that, my 
little plot would at once break down.” 

Mr. Gimp lay back in his chair with a 
sigh of resignation and began to polish 
his double eyeglass. Mr. Frobisher was 
evidently a most determined young man; 
and some concession was due to the 
whims of a client with eight thousand a 
year. 
nt And now for my instructions,” cried 
Dick. 

“They are of the simplest possible 
kind. The moment my uncle is an- 
nounced, you become Frank Frobisher, 
and I become Dick Drummond.” 

“In other words, I become you, and you 
become me — for the time?” 

“Yes, till I give you leave to resume 
your own identity.” 

“ To hear, my lord, is to obey.” 

Frank turned to the lawyer. “Have 
you a confidential clerk, Mr. Gimp, whom 
you can place at my disposal for a week or 
two?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Frobisher. Our Mr. 
Whiffles, although young, is discretion 
itself, and by no means devoid of intelli- 
gence. I shall be happy to place him at 
your disposal.” 

“Be good enough to send Mr. Whif- 
fles to me at ten o’clock to-morrow, and 
advance him fifty pounds before he 
comes.” 

“ Beg pardon ; but any instructions that 
I can give Whiffles from you ——” 

“Thanks; but I prefer to instruct him 
myself. The business on which I am 
about to employ him is strictly confiden- 
tial — at present.” 

“Justso. Nodoubt. Whiffles is your 
man, sir.” 
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For the second time a knock; and next 
moment the maid-of-all-work’s somewhat 
clouded face was visible. ‘ Another gen- 
tleman to see Mr. Frob’sher,” was all she 
said. 

“ My uncle!” exclaimed Frank. 

“ Oh, my prophetic soul!” cried Dick. 

Mr. Gimp fumbled nervously with his 
eyeglass, but did not speak. The three 
men glanced at each other with a sort of 
guilty consciousness. 

“Show the gentleman up,” said Frank 
to the servant. ‘“ Now, Dick, attention. 
Now, Mr. Gimp, if you please.” His 
face had darkened again as it had dark- 
ened when his uncle’s name was first 
mentioned. In his eyes there was an ex- 
pression such as Dick had rarely seen in 
them before. He went back to the sofa 
between the two windows and resumed 
his seat. 

Footsteps were heard on the stairs. 
Mr. Gimp crossed to the door and opened 
it. “Mr. Pebworth and Miss Deene,” he 
announced in his blandest tones, but de- 
spite himself his voice shook a little. 

Mr. Pebworth was the first to enter. 
He was a stout-built, big-boned man of 
fifty, with iron-gray hair and closely- 
cropped whiskers ; he had a broad expanse 
of face, with cheeks that were already 
becoming pendulous from over-feeding. 
The normal expression of his small, keen, 
steel-gray eyes was one of suspicious in- 
quiry — they were eyes that seemed to be 
forever interrogating you — but he could, 
when it so pleased him, charge them with 
a sort of cold twinkle, which the world in 
general accepted as an outward and visible 
sign of an inborn geniality of disposition, 
such as those who knew him best — say 
his wife or daughter — would have been 
the last to give him credit for. He hada 
mellow and unctuous voice, and a slow, 
rotund way of rolling out his periods that 
lent themselves readily to the same de- 
ception. In point of dress he was studi- 
ously plain and precise. He wore a black 
tail-coat and vest, pepper-and-salt trousers, 
and shoes that were tied with broad black 
ribbon. He might have worn the same 
carefully-tied checked neckcloth and the 
same high stand-up collar from January 
till December, seeing that they never 
varied in the slightest particular. His 
silky, broad-brimmed bat was worn well 
back on his head, as if he courted the 
world to look in the face of an honest 
man. Finally, he was seldom seen with- 
out a bundle of papers tied with red tape, 
either under his arm or bulging from one 
of his pockets. 
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This personage came forward slowly 
and with a degree of hesitation very un- 
usual with him. His small, gray eyes 
quickly took in the room and its occu- 
pants, resting finally and for the second 
time on Frank, who from his seat on the 
sofa was regarding his uncle with no very 
favorable eyes. 

“Where is my dearest Frank?” de- 
manded Mr. Pebworth. ‘ Where is my 
scapegrace boy, whom I have never ceased 
to cherish in my heart as though he were 
ason of my own?” Without waiting for 
an answer, he crossed the room with a 
sort of elephantine lightness, and made 
his way direct to Frank’s sofa. “Ah, 
here the rascal is. But not ill, I hope. 
God bless my heart, not ill!” 

Dick had started to his feet by this 
time. “ Why, uncle, don’t you know me?” 
he cried. “Don’t you recognize your 
long-lost nephew? I’ll never believe in 
family likenesses again!” 

Mr. Pebworth turned with a quickness 
that one would hardly have given him 
credit for. If disconcerted at all, it was 
but for a moment. “What! Oh, ah, to 
be sure!” he exclaimed. “Very stupid 
of me. Rather short-sighted at my time 
of life. That must be my excuse.” His 
back was turned to Frank by this time, 
and next moment he was shaking Dick 
warmly bythe hand. “ My dearest Frank, 
I am delighted to find you! Nowthat I 
see you closer, I should recognize you 
anywhere! Your likeness to my late la- 
mented sister, your poor dear mother, is 
truly wonderful! ” 

“ Glad to see you, uncle. A long time 
since we last met,” responded Dick in a 
hearty, off-hand way. 

*“ A long time indeed. But I have never 
ceased to think about you, nor to wish for 
the day to come when I should see you 
again. That happy day is here at last. 
But here is my niece Elma waiting to 
greet you. Elma, my pet, your cousin 
Frank, ke cousin whom we have so often 
talked about and longed to see.” 

The young lady thus addressed was a 
slender, dark-eyed girl of some twenty 
summers, with clear-cut, aquiline features, 
an olive complexion, a profusion of soft, 
silky, black hair, and a lovely dimple 
within an inch of her lips when she smiled. 
She was plainly dressed in a costume of 
some dark, soft material, which she wore 
with a grace and distinction peculiarly her 
own. She had shaken hands with Mr. 
Gimp on entering the room, and they 
were now talking in an undertone to- 
gether. Being thus appealed to by Mr. 
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Pebworth, she came forward, with the 
quiet, self-possessed air that seemed a 
part of herself. ‘ How do you do, Cousin 
Frank?” she asked, proffering her hand 
as she spoke. 

“ Pretty well, thank you, Cousin Elma,” 
answered Dick; and he thought that he 
had never seen a prettier hand. 

“We have had a fine day, haven’t we, 
Cousin Frank?” 

“ A very fine day indeed, Cousin Elma.” 

“Now that we have discussed the 
weather, we may be considered as know- 
ing each other intimately. And now say 
something amusing to me. A _ laugh 
would do me good.” There was a sort 
of demure twinkle in her eyes, and she 
glanced at Mr. Pebworth as she spoke. 
That gentleman and Mr. Gimp were talk- 
ing together. 

Dick shook his head and colored a lit- 
tle. “You will find me but a dull dog, 
Cousin Elma. I don’t believe there is 
one particle of amusement to be extracted 
from me. But I must introduce both you 
and my uncle” —here Mr. Pebworth 
turned and became all attention — “to 
my friend Mr. Dick Drummond, at pres- 
ent on the sick-list, but at all times the 
best of good fellows and the dearest of 
chums. Dick, my uncle, Mr. Pebworth 
— my cousin, Miss Deene.” 

Frank had risen, and was standing with 
one hand resting on an elbow of the sofa. 
His face was very pale, and there was a 
dark, resentful light in his eyes as he 
turned to Mr. Pebworth and bowed coldly 
to him. But the angry gleam died out, 
and his lips parted with a faint smile, as 
he bent his head to Miss Deene. 

Mr. Pebworth turned his back on him 
without ceremony. “A friend who must 
be got rid of,” he muttered to himself. 
Then addressing himself to Dick, he said: 
“]T wish my darling Clunie were here to 
— this happy meeting; but unfortu- 
nately she is away at Cheltenham for a 
few days. A clinging, timorous pet, my 
dear Frank, but brimful of poetry, and 
blessed with a most affectionate disposi- 
tion. Eh, Gimp?” 

“Oh, most affectionate!” The little 
lawyer was evidently on thorns, and was 
wishing himself anywhere rather than 
where he was. 

*“ Looks upon Gimp as a second father. 
She has, in fact, such a superabundance 
of affection, that one father doesn’t seem 
enough for her. Your aunt, however, will 
be here in the course of a few minutes. 
She met a friend in the next street as we 
were coming along, and of course must 





stop to talk to her. A most estimable 
creature, my dear Frank; but homely, 
very homely.” 

“My aunt is a gem,” exclaimed Miss 
Deene. “If you don’t like her, Cousin 
Frank, I shall never learn to like you.” 

“If that be the case,” responded Dick, 
“ my aunt and I will soon be on the best 
of terms.” 

Miss Deene crossed the room to where 
Frank was sitting. She saw how pale 
and ill he was looking, and she had not 
failed to notice how her uncle had turned 
his back on him. She had brought a tiny 
basket in with her. ‘“ I have some straw- 
berries here, Mr. Drummond,” she said. 
“They are fresh from Covent Garden. 
Would you not like a few?” 

“Thank you, Miss Deene; I should in- 
deed like one or two.” 

Miss Deene opened her basket, and 
displayed a tempting array of luscious 
fruit and cool green leaves. The tea-tray 
was still on the little round table, and on 
it was a plate that had not been used. 
With dainty fingers, Miss Deene picked 
out some of the finest of the fruit, ar- 
ranged them on the plate, and then handed 
the plate to Frank. 

“Have you been a long time ill, Mr. 
Drummond?” she asked, in a tone that 
thrilled Frank from head to foot. 

“Nearly a month. But I am greatly 
better, and hope to get out of doors for 
the first time to-morrow.” 

‘So tedious, is it not, to be shut up in- 
doors for more than a day ata time? I 
recollect once, when I had been very ill 
and was getting better, how I longed to 
get out of doors, and how the more they 
refused to let me, the more I wanted to 
go. Well, 1 was not to be balked, so I 
bribed Jem the gardener’s boy to put a 
ladder under my window after dark. 
Then, about ten o’clock, after I had been 
left for the night, I dressed myself, got 
through the window, down the ladder — 
it was bright moonlight — and ran by er 
of the shrubbery to the five-acre field. 
There I caught Dapple, my pony, had a 
bare-backed scamper round the meadows 
for half an hour— got back unseen by 
way of the ladder, and next day was 
nearly well.” 

Frank laughed. “ A sort of recipe, Miss 
Deene, that I am afraid would not answer 
in every case.” 

Mr. Pebworth was prosing away on the 
opposite side of the room to Dick and 
Mr. Gimp. 

“Yes, my dear Frank, yours is one of 
the most extraordinary instances of good 
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fortune that ever came under my notice. 
I could not sleep for nearly a week after 
I first heard of it. I presume that you 
will take up your residence at Waylands ? 
A most charming spot, I have every rea- 
son to believe.” 

“ Why — ah — you see it’s too soon yet 
for me to make up my mind about any- 
thing. At present I can hardly believe 
that my good fortune is anything more 
substantial than a dream.” 

“ When Mr. Gimp puts into your hand 
a blank cheque-book and tells you for 
what sum you can draw upon your bank- 
ers, you will begin to believe in it as a 
golden reality.” 

“I think,” said Dick, “I should like to 
run round the corner to my friend the 
pawnbroker’s — for the last time, you 
know —and raise a couple of shillings on 
a coat or a waistcoat, or something, till 
to-morrow.” 

Mr. Pebworth held up his hands in 
horror. Mr. Gimp looked as if he could 
not believe the evidence of his ears. 

“My dear Frank! I entreat that you 
will look upon my purse as your own,” 

“ And mine too, Mr. Frobisher.” 

“You misunderstand me, both of you,” 
answered Dick, while a broad smile over- 
spread his freckled face. ‘ My last visit 
to my Lombardian relative was to have 
been sentimental rather than necessary — 
a sort of regretful leave-taking of one who 
had not been unkind to me when my for- 
tunes were very much down-at-heel. But 
it matters not. To-morrow, I will look 
up certain sibylline leaves which bear the 
impress of his establishment. They are 
somewhat numerous; but you, Mr. Gimp, 
will have no objection to redeem for me 
the various articles specified in them?” 

The little lawyer’s eyeglass fell from 
his nose. “I — John Gimp—in a pawn- 
shop!” 

Incorrigible Dick only lay back in his 
chair and laughed. 

Meanwhile, our two young people at the 
other end of the room went on chatting to 
themselves. 

“And now I suppose I am in Bo- 
hemia?” said Miss Deene. 

“And now you are in Bohemia,” said 
Frank. 

“How do the denizens of this strange 
country live?” 

“They exist; they don’t live, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. They paint 
pictures that seldom find buyers. They 


write plays that no manager will look at. 
There are great actors and great musi- 
cians among them, only the public is too 
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pig-headed to recognize their genius. 
They are always more or less hard up — 
generally more. They smoke a great 
deal. They also drink — whiskey, when 
they can get it—fourpenny ale, when 
they can’t. They are never down-hearted, 
though they don’t always know where to- 
morrow’s dinner is to come from. They 
help one another, as good fellows ought 
to do. When Jack is lucky enough to 
pick up a ten-pound note, Tom and Harry 
come in for a share of it; and when Har- 
ry’s picture finds a customer, be sure his 
friends are not forgotten.” 

“Were I a man, I should like to be a 
Bohemian,” said Miss Deene with a spar- 
kle in her dark eyes. 

“How much nicer to earn five hundred 
a year in the city, and not be a Bohe- 
mian!” 

By this time, Dick was beginning to 
feel a trifle bored. He cast one or two 
longing glances at his meerschaum, but 
Mr. Pebworth held him as the ancient 
mariner held the wedding guest. 

“You will probably, my dear Frank,” 
he said, “be desirous of investing some 
portion of your surplus income in one or 
other of those gigantic commercial enter- 
prises which form such a prominent fea- 
ture of the wonderful era in which we 
live.” 

“ That sounds exactly like a bit out of 
one of his own prospectuses,” murmured 
Mr. Gimp to himself. 

“Of ,one such enterprise,” continued 
Mr. Pebworth, “I have the honor to be 
chairman. I allude to the Patent Bot- 
tled Ozone Company; Chief Offices, 48 
Threadneedle Court, City.” 

“The Patent what Company, uncle?” 
asked Dick. 

“ The Patent Bottled Ozone Company. 
Hem! The association in question may 
be briefly described as one of those happy 
combinations of philanthropy with hard 
cash which are, alas! too seldom met with 
in this sublunary sphere. We do good to 
our fellow-creatures, and fill our own pock- 
ets at the same time.” 

“A truly pleasant combination. But 
what may be the specific objects of the 
Company?” 

“ They are readily explained. By means 
of recent discoveries in chemical science, 
we are enabled to eliminate pure ozone 
from the other component parts of the 
atmosphere, and to bottle it up for trans- 
mission to any part of the world. To 
invalids, to children, to people of moderate 
means who cannot afford a visit to the 
seaside, our bottled ozone will prove an 
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inestimable boon. By its means, you may 
enjoy all the advantages derivabie from a 
visit to Brighton or Scarborough without 
crossing your own threshold. Hem!” 

“ The prospectus again,” whispered the 
lawyer to himself. 

Before Dick had time to say a word, 
the door was opened, and the maid-of-all- 
work’s voice was heard, saying: “ This is 
Mr. Frob’sher’s room, mum,” 

“My aunt!” exclaimed Dick as he 
started to his feet. 

“As I said before, an excellent crea- 
ture, but deficient in culture,” whispered 
Pebworth in a stage “ aside.” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips, 
when Mrs. Pebworth entered. She was 
homely-looking certainly, and plainly 
dressed; but she had a pleasant, good- 
tempered face, and pretension or affecta- 
tion of any kind was evidently altogether 
foreign to her. 

Mr. Pebworth advanced a step. ‘“ Leo- 
nora, my love,” he exclaimed in his most 
unctuous tones, “behold your long-lost 
nephew!” His arm took a sweep through 
the air, and his finger pointed directly at 
Dick. 

Mrs. Pebworth stopped short in utter 
surprise. “What! that young man with 
the red hair my nephew Frank! Won- 
ders will never cease.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


THE last year has been a season of 
trial and heart-searching for the admirers 
of Carlyle. Two books have appeared 
which have given a severe shock to the 
feelings of many amongstus. The “ Rem- 
iniscences” published last year, and the 
“Life and Letters” published this year, 
have caused something like a domestic 
sorrow in the hearts of many persons 
who cannot readily be comforted. For 
some twenty years before his death Car- 
lyle had risen into a position which would 
not easily find a parallel in our own or in 
any — It was felt that he stood in 
a class by himself, that he was an author 
of a wholly different breed from the com- 
mon run even of great authors. Nearly 
all men mentioned his name ina tone of 
respect; many went further, and spoke of 
him with reverence as for a teacher to 
whom they owed a deep debt of gratitude. 
His original and powerful genius was on 
all hands acknowledged. But it was not 
for his genius that he was most revered 
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and loved. It was because men were 
convinced that they had in him an authen- 
tic hero, such as he had praised, and 
celebrated, and recommended them to 
worship; and many did authentically wor- 
ship him. To the little house in a bye- 
lane at Chelsea numberless hearts turned, 
as toa sacred spot where their sage and 
prophet still dwelt among them in the 
flesh. Those who were privileged to en- 
ter the temple — and access was not diffi- 
cult to such as approached in a becoming 
attitude — came away not disappointed of 
the high ideal they had formed. A most 
dignified and courteous accost welcomed 
them to tea, and if they liked to tobacco; 
and then began that marvellous talk, the 
fire, pathos, and humor of that incom- 
parable eye, the piercing sadness of that 
careworn face — never to be forgotten if 
once seen. In latter years illness and 
bereavement pressed upon the venerated 
sage witha heavy hand. It was painful, 
perhaps, rather than edifying to see him; 
but to the end he was followed by the 
love and gratitude of thousands. And 
when he died it was felt that a great one 
had fallen in Israel. 

These comforting and pious thoughts 
have been rudely disturbed. Documents, 
letters, journals, reminiscences, written by 
his own hand have appeared, which make 
it difficult to maintain the old attitude of 
reverence unimpaired. A considerable 
deduction, we find, must be made from 
the heroic estimate we had formed of 
him; serious discrepancies between his 
practice and his teaching, faults of temper 
and even of character of an unexpected 
and unwelcome kind, have been brought 
to light. The repugnant task of diminut- 
ing our hero has been forced upon us. 
Still, after all deductions, much, very 
much, remains, worthy of the highest 
honor, reverence, and regard. My object 
must be to make one of those rough pre- 
liminary estimates of Carlyle which can- 
not be dispensed with in reference to 
great authors who have recently disap- 
peared. The only value of such esti- 
mates is to break the ground, and perhaps 
lead up to weightier and more accurate 
judgments at a later date, preparatory to 
the ultimate judgment of posterity. 

I purpose to consider Carlyle under 
three heads: — 

(1.) As a man —in which we shall re- 
view the chief traits of his character. 

(2.) As a prophet or preacher of valua- 
ble truth. 

(3.) As a writer. 

Carlyle belongs to that small and select 
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class of minds who awaken in us a psy- 
chological interest which outweighs every 
other, and by psychological interest I 
mean that the mere passions and emo- 
tions of such minds excite an attention 
and curiosity by themselves, irrespective 
of outward actions to which they may 
lead. Pascal, Rousseau, Johnson, Byron, 
are similar types, and the list could easily 
be enlarged. We study such men as 
strange, large specimens of human na- 
ture. There was so much always going 
on inside their minds, that what they did 
is less interesting —at least to persons 
with a turn for analysis — than what they 
felt and thought. Pascal lived no out- 
ward life, so to speak, in his later years 
especially; and that is just the period in 
which our psychological interest in him 
reaches its height. Rousseau and Byron 
had abundant adventures, not by any 
means always of an edifying character; 
but the centre of attraction will always 
be the dark, mysterious tragedy which 
was being enacted in the recesses of their 
spirit. Johnson survives in our hearts 
far more than in literature. The books 
he wrote are rather a hindrance than a 
help to his fame. But it will be long 
before the world gets tired of musing 
over the self-tormenting, rough, benevo- 
lent old Samuel. On the other hand, 


there are men who seem to have nothing 
inward and subjective in them at all. 
Their lives are passed in activity and 
bustle; we read of their res geste nearly 


as we should of acampaign. Their biog- 
raphy is often very voluminous, but radi- 
cally wanting in interest; it cannot stir 
our sympathies, and at best is little more 
than amusing. Most of the famous Ed- 
inburgh reviewers, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, 
Brougham, headed by the greatest, Ma- 
caulay, were of this type. They did re- 
markable things, they wrote books of 
great power and value; but it is not easy 
to take a very vivid interest in them as 
men. 

Carlyle, as we said, belongs to the other 
category. Though his books are among 
the most remarkable which the nineteenth 
century has seen, though his influence on 
his age was at once wide and profound, it 
is already becoming evident that not so 
much the works as the man will chiefly 
interest the world. The not inconsidera- 
ble excitement produced by these “ Rem- 
iniscences” and “Letters” betoken as 
much. Till they appeared Carlyle, vpn 
to such as knew him personally, was on 
a voice — a writer of singular power, with 
regard to whom it was impossible, or 
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‘nearly so, to maintain a neutral attitude. 


Either enthusiasm or repugnance was the 
alternative, and many who began with 
aversion ended with reverence. In those 
years Carlyle’s writings, his views, dog- 
mas, and opinions, were seriously dis- 
cussed, attacked, and defended; and in 
later times the defence clearly had the 
better of the attack. Now we find that 
the interest has been transferred from the 
writings to the man, and in him it will 
chiefly remain. His teaching may have 
as much or as little value as any one 
pleases, but every one must admit that it 
was a resultant of his complex and orig- 
inal mind and character. Secure and 
permanent as the fame of his books may 
be, he will always probably keep a posi- 
tion independent of and above his books 
in the memories of men. 

Carlyle, like Johnson and Swift, hada 
powerful but disordered body, which from 
youth to old age never seems to have 
given him a day of serene, joyous health. 
Dyspepsia, his malady was called, but it 
must have been of a peculiar kind, in- 
volving the whole nervous system. The 
slightest noise hindered him from sleep, 
which he sometimes could not obtain for 
three weeks together. He describes his 
sufferings, as might be expected, with 
graphic force —a sensation as of a “rat 
gnawing at the pit of his stomach; ” his 
nerves all inflamed and torn up; body 
and mind in most hag-ridden condition, 
After a journey he says he felt like a 
“mass of dust and inflammatory ruin.” 
He speaks of six weary months of which 
he can remember nothing but agonized 
nights and days —of having suffered the 
pangs of Tophet almost daily; that his 
torments were greater than he was able 
to bear. Neither carefulness as regards 
diet nor constant exercise seems to have 
done much more than mitigate his suffer- 
ings. Yet he was powerfully built and 
really very strong, capable of enduring 
much bodily fatigue and such protracted 
mental labor as few could surpass. He 
never seems to have been acutely and 
dangerously ill, but was always ailing and 
suffering, a condition for which people 
with stout and rather blunt nervous or- 
ganizations have often imperfect sympa- 
thy and comprehension, It is by no 
means the most dangerous illnesses which 
are always the most painful, Carlyle’s 
maladies, no doubt, seriously affected his 
temper, which may well have been some- 
what tart and hasty to begin with, and his 
irritability has become proverbial, a seri- 
ous defect which with one or two others 
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we shall have to consider presently. But 
a still worse result of his ill health was 
the settled gloom and despondency in 
which he habitually lived — another well- 
known effect of gastric disturbance. 
Probably with radiant health he would 
have been a melancholy man; his mind 
was naturally sombre and disposed to 
seek the darker side of things. Even 
before dyspepsia appeared, when he was 
a lad not nineteen, in the first letter of 
his which has been preserved, we find 
him speaking of this “dirty planet” in a 
style worthy of his atrabilious moods of 
later years. If this was his sentiment 
when in health, what could be expected 
when he fell into chronic disease? That 
which really happened. The most pro- 
foundly wretched and cheerless spirit to 
be found in history or literature. Carlyle 
lived in a cavern of black thoughts only 
lit up by occasional gleams of fantastic 
humor, which served but to show the 
vastness of the pit in which he dwelt. 
Never does he seem to have been visited 
by a ray of warm, genial sunlight. A let- 
ter or a page supposed to be of Carlyle’s 
writing which betokened quiet heart’s- 
ease and cheerfulness would awaken sus- 
picions of its genuineness. This again 
was a serious defect. If his irritability 
made him socially derogate from the mi- 
nor morals of sweetness, gentleness, and 
forbearance, his incessant gloom of mind 
made him an ill observer and reasoner on 
life, its duties and proper tendencies. If 
it is good and wholesome for us to be sad 
at times, it is also good to rejoice, to give 
thanks, to feel inward peace and happi- 
ness. Carlyle never gives thanks, never 
feels that solemn joy which has often lit 
up the dungeons of saints and martyrs, 
Those perhaps are hardly less wrong who 
represent life as a dreary purgatory of 
pain and sorrow than those who would 
paint it as a scene of revelry and thought- 
less mirth. One view indeed tends to 
call forth the other as a protest against 
the one-sidedness of its opposite. 

But we have not yet come to the end 
of Carlyle’s afflictions, To disease of 
body and melancholy of mind was added 
religious doubt, or rather disbelief in its 
severest form. It was not merely reli- 
gious difficulties of a superficial sort, 
which a study of Butler or Paley is able 
to remove, but that profound unbelief 
which reaches down to the centre of 
things and makes a man feel that he is 
an outcast in the universe. His state of 


mind is written out at length in the “ Sar- 
tor,” which, if not literally true, is pro- 
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foundly true symbolically. ‘To me,” he 
says, “the universe was void of life, of 
purpose, of volition, even of hostility; it 
was one huge, dead, immeasurable steam- 
engine rolling on in dead indifference to 
grind me limb from limb. Oh, the vast, 
gloomy, solitary Golgotha and mill of 
death! Why was the living banished 
thither companionless conscious? Why, 
if there is no devil, nay, unless the devil 
is your God?” You will easily recall 
many more passages of a similar charac- 
ter. Some minds are able to pass into 
this vein of thought without pain. Not 
so Carlyle. He was born with the most 
passionately religious instincts, which 
had been duly fostered in his Calvinistic 
home. It is likely enough that his mind 
“threw back,” and reproduced the moral 
features of some old Covenanter ancestor 
who had fought and suffered for the faith. 
Calvinism was not so much a doctrine in 
his head as a principle in his blood, an 
organic inheritance from long previous 
generations. Now Calvinism when taken 
in its undiluted form is, we know, “a doc- 
trine full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeak- 
able comfort to godly persons.” But it 
behoves such persons, if they would re- 
tain their comfort, not to meddle with 
European literature, and above all things, 
German philosophy. Unfortunately for 
Carlyle such prudence was impossible. 
He went to school and to the university, 
and he was a great reader. He read and 
digested Hume, Diderot, Voltaire, Kant, 
and Goethe, from whom he imbibed sol- 
vents capable of melting in an ordinary 
case the hardest rocks of faith, and his 
faith in a literal sense was melted. But 
although it was destroyed in his intellect, 
it survived in his heart. 

This was the most peculiar and origi- 
nal side of Carlyle’s genius. Ina general 
way areligious crisis such as he early got 
involved in has befallen most thoughtful 
minds in a milder or severer form for the 
last century or so. But the crisis has 
terminated one way or the other in the 
course of time; the conflict between rea- 
son and faith has ended by either one be- 
coming the Aaron’s rod which swallowed 
up the other. In Carlyle the strife never 
ceased. In spite of the nameless woe, to 
use his own words, which inquiry and the 
love of truth had brought him, he never- 
theless never abated one jot of his alle- 
giance to her. “Truth! I cried, though 
the heavens crush me for following her; 
no falsehood, though a celestial lubberland 
were the price of apostasy.” On the 
other hand, that science which he thinks 
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is going to reduce the universe to a piece 
of mechanism, and extirpate wonder and 
reverence and mystery, is even more odi- 
ous to him than the superstition and fa- 
naticism of the old times ; he would rather 
believe in Mohammedanism and witch- 
craft or the old mythology, than believe 
in that. Thought without reverence, he 
declares, is barren, perhaps poisonous, 
and only a pair of spectacles, behind 
which there is noeye. Here wasa source 
of Carlyle’s unrest, the bitterness of which 
was never assuaged, though he tried to 
persuade himself to the contrary. The 
promptings of his heart made him an op- 
timist, and declare that “the universe is 
not dead and demoniacal, a charnel-house 
with spectres, but Godlike and my Fa- 
ther’s. But his intellect never accepted 
the pious doctrine of his heart. His 
pessimism grew with every year of his 
life, and his vehement denial of it grew 
with equal ratio. 

With such a body and such a mind, and 
such a conflagration of burning thoughts 
raging within him, Carlyle, in early man- 
hood, had to prepare himself to face the 
problem of life, andin a very noteworthy 
way he did it. Outwardly his circum- 
stances were not worse than those of 
thousands of Scottish youths who have 
had their way to make in the world. But 
inwardly the difference was great. To 
getting on in the ordinary sense of the 
words he is not only indifferent, but 
sharply hostile. From the first his object 
is not to get on, but to do honest, truthful 
work — the very best he is able todo; “ It 
were better to perish than do dishonest 
work.” He cordially adopted D’Alem- 
bert’s motto—* Liberty, Truth, Pov- 
erty,’ — on the ground that he who fears 
poverty will never have liberty. As for 
fame, he already sees it to be a will-o’-the- 
wisp, leading into quagmires and pitfalls. 
In short, he who one day was destined to 
preach nobleness of living, was qualifying 
for the office by a noble life of his own, 
Nothing can be more singular and ad- 
mirable than his letters all through this 
early period to his father and brother. 
The main theme of them is never his 
worldly prospects, such as well might 
have engaged his thoughts, considering 
his circumstances, but always his spiritual 
prospects, and those of his correspon- 
dents. At the same time he is never in 
distress, in want of pecuniary help from 
others. Quite the other way. By the 


little he can earn by teaching or writing 
he has always money enough, not only for 
himself, but for others, frequently gives 
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presents to his father and mother, though 
they beg him not, and pays for his broth- 
er’s education as a doctor. Among his 
many impediments one was spared him. 
He had no expensive tastes; he could 
live on the minimum which would keep 
soul and body together. He was not so 
much indifferent as dead to the grosser 
appetites of the flesh. A natural stoic has 
many advantages in the battle of life, not 
only over the free liver — which is a mat- 
ter of course—but over the manufac- 
tured stoic, who is apt at times to forget 
himself, and reward self-denial by undue 
indulgence. 

The natural course of a Scotch youth 
placed as he was would be to enter the 
ministry. That was the heartfelt wish of 
his parents. But Carlyle soon felt that 
the door was shut against him. No false- 
hood for him, no pretending to believe 
what he did not believe, no sophistry and 
self-delusion to persuade himself that he 
believed that he believed, though food 
and lodging and raiment depended on his 
decision, and affection, united with inter- 
est, urged him on. Carlyle had some 
right to speak, as he often did, about the 
veracities, considering the sacrifices he 
made to them. Schoolmastering offered 
a temporary refuge; but it was a poor 
career even at the best in Scotland, and 
he had, like many, an irrepressible aver- 
sion to it. The law might have been 
chosen, though it could hardly, one thinks, 
have been persevered in bya Carlyle; but 
money was needed to prosecute law stud- 
ies, and of money he had little. Tutor- 
izing in a rich a seemed to prosper 
for a season, as Apollo keeping the flocks 
of Admetus ; but no one can wonder that 
it did not last. Carlyle, as his mother 
said, was “ gey ill to live with,” and had 
a full share of that self-will of genius 
which is the most unlike thing in the 
world to the self-will of dunces. The 
resolution which promptly terminates a 
false and untenable situation is a very 
high and rare quality, all praises of pa- 
tience notwithstanding. At last the only 
port for which he could steer hove in 
sight — literature. The entrance seemed 
so narrow, the lights and buoys indicating 
the channel so uncertain and scanty, that 
it is not strange that he passed it and re- 
passed it more than once, doubtful wheth- 
er-the helm should be set in that direc- 
tion and if he would not founder at the 
bar. He made up his mind at last to en- 
ter, and steered boldly in with the “ Life 
of Schiller” for a freight. 





Authorship is a tempting career for 
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those who are conscious of lively parts 
and have nothing better to do. When 
the only object is to please the reading 
public, to vary skilfully well-known popu- 
lar themes, it must go hard fora clever 
man not to succeed. But the old diffi- 
culty presented itself anew. Literature 
may easily be the most dishonest of 
trades if a writer be not on his guard. 
Carlyle could not go into the literary 
market and ascertain what was the article 
most in demand, and forthwith produce it 
without scruple to the best of his ability. 
He simply could not; it was not only he 
would not. He had a most refractory 
and imperious genius which would go only 
one way. He had no fluency, but wrote 
with tremendous difficulty, as he said; 
none of the glib, superficial facility so re- 
markable very often in those who have 
least to say. He had so much to say that 
he found it, in the first instance at least, 
difficult to say anything. But really he 
had not much talent, and no cleverness, 
only genius, and that of a very unmarket- 
able kind. Carlyle’s early writings ex- 
cited some astonishment and admiration, 
but much more repugnance and disgust. 
Jeffrey did not exaggerate when he said 
that they were intolerable to many and 
ridiculous to not a few, and he added that 
he was persuaded that it all arose from a 
delusive hope on Carlyle’s part of being 


the apostle of a new reformation. And 
this was indeed the fact. Carlyle was 
gradually finding his way to his life’s 


work, that of a preacher of righteousness 
from a non-theological platform ; or rather, 
his intense religious genius had led him 
to invent a.theology of his own. If he 
did not fall into his friend Irving’s aberra- 
tions, he was quite as convinced that he 
was charged with a mission or revelation 
which he was bound to preach in season 
and out of season. He writes to his 
mother, “Truly thankful ought I to be 
that the Giver of all good has imparted 
to me the highest of all blessings: Zight 
to discern his hand in the confused work- 
ings of this evil world, and to follow 
fearlessly whithersoever He_ beckons. 
Ever be praised God for it.” He finds 
“that men on all sides of him are igno- 
rant of what it most concerns them to 
know; neither will I turn me from the 
task of teaching them as it is given me.” 
Abstracting the peculiar phraseology, 
which was perhaps assumed with a spe- 
cial regard to the feelings of his corre- 
spondent, we cannot doubt that this is a 
_— intimation of his own view of his 
uty. 
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At last Carlyle obtained recognition, on 
his own terms, as a duly qualified lay 
preacher of righteousness. After the 
publication of the “ French Revolution,” 
even Jeffrey gave in, and admitted that he 
had misjudged and underestimated his 
friend. What we have to notice is the 
pulpit from which he preached, and the 
Scriptures, to use his own figurative lan- 
guage, to which he appealed. In plain 
words, it was history and biography didac- 
tically expounded. It was no happy 
thought or lucky accident which led Car- 
lyle to history. All his interests centred 
round human nature; all his gifts and tal- 
ents fitted him in a supreme degree for 
the study and portraiture of character. 
For speculation proper he had no calling ; 
he cannot support himself aloft in the 
rare ether of abstract thought. He must 
settle like a bee on a particular flower, 
and no bee ever gathered more honey 
from his rovings than he. His insight 
into character is almost preternatural; he 
seems to see through and through a man’s 
heart, mind, and moral being; and he 
makes you see it. His notion of history 
in the wider sense is most rudimentary 
and limited. He never realizes society 
as an organic whole evolving itself ac- 
cording to special laws; he only sees 
individuals, but he sees them in a blaze of 
electric light. And so he was led to 
paint that astonishing series of portraits 
in the * Miscellanies,” the “‘ French Rev- 
olution,” the “Cromwell,” the “ Fred- 
eric,” every character serving him as a 
text to preach his peculiar message. 
Quack or scoundrel, saint or hero, equally 
serves his turn to proclaim truth, valor, 
nobleness of mind, unshrinking perform- 
ance of duty, devotion to lofty, unselfish 
causes. If he had only aimed at edifica- 
tion, even his genius could hardly have 
saved such a process from ephemeral su- 
perficiality. But he was the most labori- 
ous of inquirers, unwearied in research 
after actual fact, gifted with extraordinary 
accuracy of mind,,and the most transcen- 
dent faculty of taking pains. If Carlyle 
makes a statement with regard to an his- 
torical event, you may be as good as cer- 
tain that it is as he says. The validity of 
his inferences is another matter. But the 
result is that he can be trusted, as few 
historians can, for material accuracy. 
This was a sacred principle with him; to 
give to the world unverified or incorrect 
statements he regarded as something not 
far from criminal, a form of telling lies. 
The labor that went to the composition 
of his books was untold. He had no 
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facile pen, as I said, composed with great 
difficulty and slowness, wrote and re- 
wrote, I have been told, six times over 
the same chapter or passage, till he had 
got it right, true, wholly credible, as he 
would say. Consequently a life more 
sternly devoted to work will hardly be 
found in the history of literature. He 
passed just forty years in incessant toil, 
uncheered by one warm day of spring- 
time in his heart, in constant pain, in 
abiding gloom, without hope, with only 
desperate.courage for his companion, till 
the end came, and the right hand which 
had written so much and so faithfully fell 
numb with palsy, and he wrote no more. 

I said courage was his only companion, 
and to be sure you have already noted 
that as a mistake, and thought of another 
companion of whom these recent biogra- 
phies speak much — his wife. The sub- 
ject of his married life must be referred 
to, though it is not a very welcome one to 
a lover of Carlyle, and it also easily con- 
nects itself with another subject, and may 
conveniently be treated along with it — 
his general behavior to others. Was he 
after all a poor, selfish inmate and domes- 
tic tyrant regardless of the feelings of 
others, a preacher of virtues which he 
did not practice, in short, a false and 
insincere man? These things are being 
said. We cannot evade the consideration 
whether there is much or any truth in 
them. But I must make parenthetically 
one or two remarks. 

It is obvious that Carlyle’s ideal of life 
and conduct was based on the heroic 
character much more than on the saintly. 
He recommended and practised the wor- 
ship of heroes, not the invocation or 
veneration of saints. His piety is of the 
militant order, not of the contemplative. 
All his praise nearly is for the strong 
man, who goes forth conguering in one 
form or another the enemies of truth and 
righteousness. The humble and meek 
spirit which aims chiefly at the conquest 
of self in every direction, at subduing not 
only the grosser appetites, but the spirit- 
ual sins, he comparatively overlooked and 
probably undervalued. His religious sen- 
timent has more affinity with the spirit of 
the Old Testament than with that of the 
New; more in common with David and 
Joshua than with St. Paul or the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. When he wishes to 
give the highest praise to Luther, he 
likens him to an old Hebrew prophet. 
This was a well-known trait of the Puri- 
tans, and he was a Puritan by nature 
as well as education. He delights in 
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thoughts of battle with God’s enemies, of 
smiting the Philistines hip and thigh with 
the edge of the sword; and it must be 
added he had nearly as much pleasure in 
cursing God’s enemies as in fighting 
them. To roll out grand and sombre de- 
nunciations against the ungodly was an 
occupation of which he became inordi- 
nately fond. A dangerous intoxication is 
apt to overtake a man who believes too 
hotly in his own prophetical office. Car- 
lyle’s faith in his God-given mandate to 
rebuke his generation was certainly ex- 
cessive. Added to this he was irritable 
to the point of disease. In these facts 
we have more than a sufficient explana- 
tion of his unbounded license and vehe- 
mence of speech. The contrast between 
his theory and his practice in this respect 
is glaring. As his friend, John Sterling, 
used to say to him, “ Silence; yes, if they 
will allow you to proclaim it with cannon 
salvoes.” He never with the Psalmist 
took heed unto his words, to offend not 
with his tongue, which in his case was in 
sad truth the unruly member which he 
never strove to curb. It is a very serious 
blot, which has not only damaged him in 
the esteem of sober men, but has injured 
the weight and value of nearly all his ut- 
terances. His tone of exaggeration is 
much to be regretted, giving occasion, as 
it constantly does, for the enemy to blas- 
pheme. Veracious as he was in one 
sense, he overlooked the unveracity which 
might lie in excessive statement, in hy- 
perbolical and unguarded language. That 
is one remark. 

The other is that Carlyle’s absorption 
in his work from the time he got fairly 
into harness was excessive and unwhole- 
some. He practised only the half of Goe- 
the’s maxim, “Ohne Rast, ohne Hast,” 
though he was so fond of repeating the 
whole. His impatience to be always up 
and doing at highest pressure, to produce 
were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal 
fraction of a product, was morbidly in- 
tense, and the worst of it was that pro- 
duction cost him untold labor, was a real 
misery and travail of soul — zxvitissima 
Minerva, as he said. Nothing could be 
more trying even to a man of sweet tem- 
per. Even happy and spontaneous gen- 
iuses are best let alone during the labor 
pains of creative thought. These well 
over, a serene period generally follows 
of copious and facile execution in which 
the original inspiration is realized with 
somewhat of a triumphant contentedness. 
Such periods Carlyle seems not to have 
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always tugging and wriggling, as he ex- 
pressed it, through inextricable labyrinth 
and sloughs of despond, left solitary with 
nightmares, hugging unclean creatures 
to his bosom, trying to caress and flatter 
their secret out of them —a truly fright- 
ful condition, and fit to melt any heart 
capable of pity. The wonder is not that 
Carlyle was often fractious and irritable, 
but that he kept his senses. 

I am not disposed to make light of his 
bitter self-accusations of neglect and want 
of consideration towards his wife. I can- 
not set it all down to the exaggerated 
self-reproach of a bereaved mourner over 
a recent loss. He was engrossed in most 
arduous study, he was wrestling with the 
difficulty of expressing his thoughts, two 
occupations most isolating and.chilling to 
the affections, and with his natural ten- 
dency to overlook present good in what- 
ever form it might befall him, nothing is 
more probable than that he overlooked in 
a measure his wife and her sufferings. 
After all, what did he do even according 
to his own vehement self-indictment? He 
talked to Mrs. Carlyle about the battle of 
Mollwitz when she was tired; he did not 
take a cab on a rainy night when they 
were going to a party; he did not keep a 
carriage for her quite as soon as he might 
have done, and as his means then allowed. 
They must be prepared to show that they 
have carried out counsels of perfection 
very completely who have nothing worse 
to reproach themselves with than such 
lapses as these. 

Mr. Froude says that Carlyle was ez- 
tremely selfish, and no one ever knew him 
better than Mr. Froude. Still the evi- 
dence adduced hardly seems adequate to 
support so grave a charge. Car!yle’s re- 
fusal to admit his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Welch, as mistress in his own house 
many would think a purely wise and pru- 
dent resolution. I forbear to dwell on 
the question whether Mrs. Carlyle herself 
was the best of all possible wives for such 
aman. We have his enthusiastic praises 
of her and his own self-depreciation. She, 
on the other hand, could very tartly ad- 
vise—and not once but habitually — 
young women whatever they did not to 
marry men of genius. The application 
was obvious, and does not raise our opin- 
ion of her magnanimity. As regards the 
common outside world, Carlyle’s conduct 
seems to have been faultless except in 
one particular. In private letters and 


journals he indulged in a sarcastic vein 
of reflection not only on strangers and 
acquaintances, but on friends who had 
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| shown him real kindness. The fact must 
| be admitted and heartily deplored. It 
detracts painfully and immensely from the 
loftiness of his character. It is a cruel 
trial to his friends, countrymen, and lov- 
ers. How far he was from the saint 
which in our youth some of us thought 
him to be, how far from that charity which 
suffereth much and thinketh no evil! He 
is excluded from that beatitude pro- 
nounced on the meek who shall inherit 
the earth. Alas, yes! and oh, for the pity 
of it! For one feels that with his pious 
and tender nature a different result would 
have come of better training. But let us 
not weakly yield to a comfortable censo- 
riousness. What man or woman ever 
had a valid complaint to make against the 
conduct of Carlyle? Whom did he ever 
wrong in the slightest particular? Whom 
did he ever fail to help not only with 
money but with his time and counsel when 
it was in his power? “In the long years 
that I was intimate with him I never 
heard him tell a malicious story or say a 
malicious word of any human being.” 
These are Mr. Froude’s words, who has 
earned a right to be implicitly believed on 
this point. Let us add the further testi- 
mony of another friend who knew him 
nearly as well as his living biographer. I 
mean John Sterling. On his death-bed 
the latter wrote: “ Towards me it is still 
more true than towards England that no 
man has been and done like you. Heaven 
bless you.” With these comforting words 
I leave this part of my subject. 

Carlyle as a Teacher. —1 shall be much 
more brief on this second head than I 
have been able to be on the previous one. 

Carlyle’s peculiarity as a teacher, as it 
has been already hinted, consisted in the 
union of an apostolic fervor for the moral 
law with a set of intellectual conclusions 
most frequently associated with a very 
different temper. For, as regards reli- 
gious belief in the ordinary sense, he was 
a complete agnostic. ‘ What are anti- 
quated Mythuses to me?” he asks; and 
in one place he likens the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures to Chinese lanterns, once taken for 
stars. And yet, though he did not be- 
lieve in revelation, not David nor St. 
Paul, nor St. Francis nor Luther, had a 
more fiery faith in the unseen and in the 
paramount importance of spiritual life and 
devoutness of heart. I venture to define 
Carlyle as the prophet of the nobler pas- 
sions of man — reverence, fortitude, self: 
sacrifice, duty. And he preaches them in 
prophet wise, basing himself neither on 





reason nor authority, trusting only to the 
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fervid sincerity of his own conviction to 
kindle the like in others. It is this inward 
fire which has melted hostility to Carlyle, 
and has made good men of nearly all par- 
ties feel that his ends were noble and 
sublime. He saw, indeed, the great mod- 
ern problem still awaiting solution — the 
reconciliation, namely, of the intellect 
with the heart. He saw that men cannot 
permanently live by the head alone or by 
the heart alone, but only by the harmoni- 
ous working and co-operation of the two. 
He saw on the one hand that it is no use 
to throw dust into our own eyes, that once 
for all the incredible is not to be believed. 
No falsehood, though heaven were the 
recompense for accepting it. In this he 
is at one with science and the modern 
spirit. On the other hand, the modern 
spirit is odious to him beyond words, in- 
asmuch as it seems to threaten the utter 
extirpation of all wonder, reverence, and 
piety of mind. And rather than give up 
them he would be a pagan suckled in a 
creed outworn. Hence that antagonism 
with his age which led him at last into 
that dithyrambic style of invective which 
is the only thing which some persons as- 
sociate with the name of Carlyle. 

Thus his teaching, taken in its entirety, 
falls into two parts, or has two very oppo- 
site sides, a positive and a negative; the 
one in which he holds up his ideal and 
exhorts all men to strive after it, and the 
other in which, after the fashion of a He- 
brew prophet, he denounces and almost 
curses his age. Nothing can be more 
unequal than the respective value of these 
two sides of Carlyle’s teaching. I should 
not be dealing honestly with you if I were 
not to say that the one, to my thinking, is 
as bad as the other is good. His anathe- 
mas against the “swindler century,” and 
the twenty-seven millions mostly fools, 
against our quackeries and hypocrisies, 
anarchies, and scoundrel protection socie- 
ties, negro fanaticisms, and what not, are 
a heavy deduction from the positive side 
of the account, from the imposing fervor 
with which he announces the moral law. 
It is not exhilarating, but depressing, to 
be always told that one is sunk in torpid 
unveracity, in sins of a fatal, slow, poison- 
ous nature, in insincerity, unfaithfulness, 
impiety, and the like. The sense of jus- 
tice is revolted by such ill-usage. We 


answer at first somewhat indignantly, and 
then with a calmness which implies more 
serious alienation: “ This is simply not 
true. 
to look to 
call your 


And it behoves you, O preacher, 
our own heart, when you can 
bestheet, Thou fool, with such 
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readiness and levity.” Carlyle’s zeal, it 
must be owned, was too often not ac- 
cording to knowledge; it burns him up, 
and makes him commit barbarities and 
cruelties. He is, metaphorically speak- 
ing, always hewing Agag in pieces before 
the Lord. And in his haste he commits 
blunders which, according to the cynical 
maxim, are sometimes worse than crimes. 
I will mention two. In the fifth lecture 
on hero-worship, engaged, as usual, in 
denouncing the mechanical philosophy of 
the age —and by mechanical philosophy 
he only means the application of scientific 
methods to morals and politics — he says: 


Lower than this, man will not get. We call 
those ages in which he gets so low the mourn- 
fullest, sickest, and meanest of all ages. The 
world’s heart is palsied, sick; how can any 
limb of it be whole? Genuine acting ceases in 
all departments of the world’s work ; dexterous 
similitude of acting begins. The world’s wages 
are pocketed ; the world’s work is not done, 


Just consider such an assertion — “the 
world’s work is not done.” To bring 
such a charge, of all ages, against the 
present age, of which the cardinal and 
crying fault is that its work is excessive, 
unwholesome to mind and body, that lei- 
sure is a thing of the past to which we look 
back with longing regret. What impres- 
sions must such a statement make on a 
hard-working man who stumbles upon it 
when he first opens a work of Carlyle? 
Is he not likely to close the book, and, 
with a justifiably easy conscience, refuse 
to read any further? The other instance 
is this. He is speaking of shirt-making 
in the first of the “ Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets,” and says that this is the saddest 
thing he knows about it: — 

Shirts, by the 30,000, are made at 2 I-2d, 
each ; and in the mean while no needlewoman, 
distressed or other, can be procured in London 
by any housewife, to give for fair wages fair 
help in sewing. Ask any thrifty house-mother, 
high or low, and she will answer: Imaginary 
needlewomen, who demand considerable wages 
and have a deepish appetite for beer and 
viands, I hear of everywhere ; but their sewing 
proves too often a distracted puckering and 
botching ; not sewing, only the fallacious hope 
of it; a fond imagination of the mind. 


I may be wrong, but I fancy I detect 
Mrs. Carlyle’s voice, to which we know 
he listened far too partially in this weighty 
opinion. I am not myself competent to 
discuss it; but I am assured on good au- 
thority that it is, and has been, in living 
memory entirely erroneous. We must 
take heart, and not allow these things to 





offend us in our over-zealous prophet. 
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For alongside of them, nay, in a sort of 
chemical combination united with them, 
are golden grains of the most precious 
truth, which are worth extracting and 
hoarding at any cost of time and labor. 
Under all the perverse exaggerative out- 
cries to which a moment ago I took ex- 
ception, what profound wisdom, truth, and 
justice lie hidden! Even in the world of 
politics, from which Carlyle seems to the 
vulgar eye excluded as much as an inmate 
of Bedlam, how accurate and prophetic he 
has been! How largely the doctrine of 
laissez faire, against which he inveighed, 
has been discarded in legislation and pub- 
lic sentiment ; how vastly more conscious 
the world is that cash payment as the sole 
nexus between man and man is a system 





deserving no respect, and one which needs 
early supplanting by a better! Plugson | 
of Undershot and his Grace of Castle | 
Rackrent have, in different ways, been 
made to dismiss the Cash Gospel. The 
list would be long of the numerous in- 
stances in which Carlyle has anticipated 
the future even in practical politics, as, 
for example, in his pamphlet on Parlia- 
ments; and I refer to it because contem- 
porary events bring it home to us with 
exceptional vividness. 


What is the good of men collecting with 
effort to debate on the benches of St. Stephen’s 
now, when there is a Zimes newspaper? Not 
the discussion of questions, only the ultimate 
voting of them (a very brief process I should 
think) requires to go on, or can veritably go 
on, in St. Stephen’s now. The honorable 
gentleman is oftenest very wearisome in St. 
Stephen’s now: his and his constituency Aye 
or Vo is all we want of the honorable gentle- 
man there; all we are likely to get of him 
there; could it be heard without admixtures. 
If your Lordship will reflect on it, you will 
find it an obsolete function, this debating one 
of his; useless in these new times as a set of 
riding postboys along the line of the Great 
Western Railway. Loving my life and time, 
which is the staff of life, I read no Parliamen- 
tary debates, rarely any Parliamentary speech ; 
but I am told that there is not once in the 
seven years the smallest gleam of new intelli- 
gence, earthly or divine, thrown by an hon- 
orable gentleman on his legs in Parliament. 
Honorable gentlemen have complained to my- 
self that under the sky there was not such a 
bore. What is, or can be, the use of this, your 
Lordship ? 


It is not my place here to say anything 
about the Closure one way or the other. 
But all must admit that these are ex- 
traordinary words to have been written 
thirty-two years ago. They seem rather 





as if they were written this morning by 
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some over-zealous partisan of the new 
rules of procedure. 

This, however, and the like of this does 
not give Carlyle his exceptional position 
and rank as a lay teacher of righteous- 
ness. His qualification for that was in 
the righteousness of his own heart, and 
his power of imparting his own enthu- 
siasm. I said he was the prophet of the 
nobler passions, and it is in his power ot 
rousing those passions that his greatness 
consists. In his clearer moments, when 
he lays aside his wrath and addresses 
himself to his nobler work of edifying ex- 
hortation, he commands a lofty, soul-pierc- 
ing language, which seems to extinguish 
all ignoble desires, and call forth their 
opposites by a sort of celestial affinity. 
Never did preacher so unite a gift of re- 
buke with the power of encouragement ; 
to make us feel ashamed of ourselves, and 
yet resolve to do better ; to feel how mean, 
cowardly, and infamous it were not to do 
better. He appeals to our courage, as, 
perhaps, no writer ever did before ; makes 
us feel that to the really brave no serious 
evil can befall. Courage in well-doing — 
this may be called the kernel of his teach- 
ing. Labor without rest, with wages or 
without wages; but labor, and be assured 
it is the one thing which gives peace at 
the last. Listen only for a moment to his 
pealing organ tones : — 


All true work is sacred; in all true work, 
even if but true hand-labor, there is something 
of divineness. O brother, if this is not wor- 
ship, then I say the more pity for worship, for 
this is the noblest thing yet discovered under 
God’s sky. Who art thou who complainest 
of thy life of toil? Complain not. Look up, 
my wearied brother; see thy fellow-workmen 
there in God’s eternity ; surviving there, they 
alone surviving ; sacred Band of the Immor- 
tals, celestial body-guard of the Empire of 
Mankind. Even in the weak human memory 
they survive as saints, as heroes, as gods ; they 
alone surviving: peopling they alone the un- 
measured solitudes of time. To thee Heaven, 
though severe, is not unkind ; Heaven is kind ; 
as a noble mother; as that Spartan mother 
saying, when she gave her son his shield, “ With 
it, my son, or upon it.” Thou, too, shalt return 
home in honor; to thy far-distant home in 
honor ; doubt it not, if in the battle thou keep 
thy shield, 


All who have read Carlyle with an open 
heart will know that this is but an average 
specimen of the searching pathos, the 
voix celeste, with which he can exhort men 
to well-doing, and we may be assured that 
that voice has reached the souls of many 
and will reach, and whenever it does, 
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there is a temple raised to the memory of 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Carlyle as a Man of Letters. — Car- 
lyle’s greatest distinction has yet to be 
referred to — his endowment, namely, as 
a writer. He was a good and in many 
ways a wise man; but his goodness was 
not without spots, and his wisdom was 
not always sufficient to save him from 
serious error. But his literary faculty, if 
not perfect — very few are perfect — was 
extraordinary and magnificent in the ex- 
treme. His supreme gift is his penetrat- 
ing imagination, of seeing as it were into 
the heart of things in a moment, and re- 
producing them in words which it is 
impossible to forget. A great deal of 
what he says of Dante in the “ Hero-Wor- 
ship” will apply with small abatement to 
himself : — 


There is a brevity, an abrupt decision, in 
him, One smiting word; and then there is 
silence, nothing more said. It is strange with 
what a sharp decisive grace he snatches the 
true likeness of a matter; cuts into the matter 
as with a pen of fire. 


A really discerning intellect, which sees 
the minutest differences and the minutest 
likenesses in objects; which does not take 
one thing for another, as those with infe- 
rior vision are so apt to do. Carlyle in 
his descriptions always impresses us with 
a sense of his own personal experience of 
what he is writing about — that he is not 
reporting from hearsay or transcribing 
from books, but telling you what he saw 
and knows himself. In this respect he 
well deserves the epithet of poet, much 
more than many metrical and musical per- 
sons who can see little and cannot even 
hear much beyond the melody of their 
own tunes. And he sees so much and so 
well outside himself, because he has so 
much inside, because by his own richness 
of thought and feeling he comes ready 
prepared to observe, to note, to recognize 
things when they present themselves. We 
can only observe in proportion as we have 
already observed. The eye sees only what 
the eye brings means of seeing —a max- 
im he was never tired of quoting. And if 
this is true of the outward physical 
world, much more true is it of the inward 
Spiritual world. How can we recognize 
love, piety, courage, justice, self-sacrifice, 
if we have no experience of these virtues 
in our own bosom? Carlyle’s depth of 
insight into character was owing to the 
depth and capacity of his own nature. He 
had lived the lives of a dozen men before 
he put pen to paper, by reason of the pas- 
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sions with which he had become intimate 
in his own breast. In the next place, his 
hard peasant life, his education in the 
school of poverty, had made him acquaint- 
ed with fact at first hand. He had not 
been shielded, like the unfortunate rich, 
from wholesome collision with realities. 


Love had he learned in huts where poor men 
lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills, 


The rough scenes of Scottish life not seen 
by him in any Arcadian illusion, but in the 
rude contradiction, in the smoke and soil of a 
too harsh reality, are still lovely to him. Pov- 
erty is indeed his companion, but love also, 
and courage; the simple feelings, the worth, 
the nobleness, that dwell under the straw roof, 
are dear and venerable to his heart ; and thus 
over the lowest provinces of man’s existence 
he pours the glory of his own soul, and they 
rise in shadow and sunshine, softened and 
brightened into a beauty which other eyes dis- 
cern not in the highest. 


I need not say whose words are those. 
They are his own when he is speaking of 
Burns. But surely he would have allowed 
us reverently to apply them to-himself. 
Like Burns, he served his apprenticeship 
in the most instructive of all schools for 
bringing out character and native strength 
— not the best for bringing out calm phil- 
osophic breadth and well-balanced equi- 
poise of mind, as we have already seen. 

The combined result of his natural en- 
dowment and his stimulating training was 
to make him the most figurative and im- 
aginative prose writer in our language. 
All nature seems under his sway for col- 
ors and image —seems to offer him, as it 
were, the right suggestive thing to ex- 
press his thought. One consolation to 
be derived from these sad books printed 
since his death, is that they show that his 
vivid pictorial style came of no crooning 
elaboration, was no manufactured fine 
writing painfully piled up. Whatever 
labor composition may have cost him, it 
was not the purple and gold and rainbow 
hues which refused to come at his bid- 
ding. The “ Reminiscences” are fuller 
of purple passages than anything he ever 
wrote, perhaps just because he wrote 
them so fast and never looked at them 
again ; indeed, forgot their existence in 
one instance. In the “ Irish Journey” 
the description of his sail round the 
Land’s End one stormy night is like a 
picture by Stanfield, and something 
more. You smell the salt brine of the 
ocean, hear the wind, and see “ the even- 
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ing light glare sad and wild upon the 
solitary sea,” and “ the’ poor distant labor- 
ing ship with patched sails, which heaves 
in sight for a moment, and is borne into 
the grim evening, it on its way, we on 
ours.” I will only quote one passage 
more, as a good example of Carlyle’s pow- 
er of giving a spiritual suggestiveness to 
material objects. He was going to his 
mother on her death-bed. 


She had expressed no desire to see me, but 
her love from my birth upwards, under all 
scenes and circumstances, I knew to be em- 
phatically a mother’s. I walked from the 
Kirtlebridge station that dim winter morning ; 
my one thought, “Shall I see her yet alive?” 





CARLYLE, 


She was still there; weary, very weary, and 
waiting to be at rest. I think she only at 
times knew me. Ah, me! It was my mother, 
and not my mother. The last pale rim or 
sickle of the moon which had once been full, 
now sinking in the dark seas. 


Isay no more. The sorrowful heart of 
Thomas Carlyle is at rest forever. Faith- 
fully he did his life’s work amid difficul- 
ties and pain such as few of us are called 
upon toendure. If we are able through 
happier circumstances to see faults in his 
teaching and shadows in his life, let us 
show ourselves worthy of the privilege, 
and purify our own lives, if with only a 
breath of his immortal spirit. 

Jas. COTTER MORISON. 





CoLtors OF Low-GROWING WoopD-FLow- 
ERS.—A correspondent writes to ature: 
“No one can enter our English woods just 
now without being struck with the lovely way 
in which they are starred with the yellow of 
the primrose, the white of the anemone and 
strawberry, and the light biue of the dog vio- 
let. It will be noticed that the tints of these 
flowers seem positively to shine in the low 
herbage and among the semi-shade of the 
trees and bushes. After twice going through 
the descriptions of flowers growing in similar 
situations, given in Hooker’s ‘ Student’s Flora 
of the British Islands,’ I find that nearly all 
our dwarf wood-flowers are white, light, yel- 
low, and light blue. None appear to be red. 
Three are purple—one form of the sweet 
violet and the ground ivy (efeta glechoma), 
both of which are scented; and the bugle 
(Ajuga reptans). If the white and yellow 
tints of flowers fertilized by night-moths are 
of service in guiding the moths to them, may 
not the like tints in iow plants in thickets and 
woods be similarly advantageous to the plants 
by tending to secure fertilization? The more 
lordly foxglove, the ragged-robin, and other 
higher-growing flowers, erect above the low 
herbage, and enjoying more light, are conspic- 
uous enough, but how would a small flower of 
the color of a foxglove attract attention when 
hid among the grass? The purple of the bu- 
gle I cannot account for, The ground ivy has 
a pungent scent. The purple of the sweet 
violet is certainly inconspicuous, but here the 
scent may be the attraction, or the habit of the 
plant in forming cleistogamous flowers may 
secure its multiplication, Hence it may be 


questioned whether the white form of the 
sweet violet does not mark a gradual transition 
If the white forms are 


towards that color. 





more conspicuous, and secure easier cross fer- 
tilization, they may in time preponderate. 
Perhaps the existence of the sweet violet in 
the purple and in the white form may throw 
light on the origin of the general lightness of 
tint in dwarf wood subjects. The low flowers 
in dark places, which were lighter and made 
themselves best seen, would more readily se- 
cure fertilization, and through natural selec- 
tion would tend to have still paler tints. The 
change might be aided by the bleaching of 
flowers in shade. In this connection it may 
be noted that the wood anemone has a rare 
purple form — perhaps a survival — and that 
Anemone apennina is light blue. The poten- 
tillas, close allies of the strawberry, but mainly 
growing in the open, have as a rule yellow 
flowers; sometimes red ones. The various 
mountain primroses of this and other coun- 
tries, and those that grow in meadows (like 
our own bird’s-eye primrose, (Primula formo- 
sa), have mostly reddish, lilac, or rosy flowers. 
The common primrose, when growing in ex- 
posed hedgebanks, has often reddish, lilac, or 
purple flowers. Its sports in cultivation are 
often white, so it may be progressing towards 
that tint in woods. The cowslip, which grows 
in meadows, has a deeper tinge of yellow than 
the oxslip, which grows in copses. The cow- 
slip is also far darker than the primrose, and 
sometimes has a scarlet or orange-brown co- 
rolla— perhaps the germ of the dark, rich 
polyanthus of our gardens, The primrose 
family may have originated in woods, and have 
been originally light, gradually darkening as 
the flowers multiplied in the open; or, which 
is more probable, the tribe originated in ex- 
posed situations, creeping by slow degrees into 
the woods, and bleaching as it went.” 




















